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ordering Books, or Goods of any — 
noticed in these a lease state that 
saw them advertised i n The New-Engl rm 
The National "of Education. 


Chorus, Anthem, a and Glee Books. 


Musical Societies this Winter will Use 


THE GEM GLEANER, 


M. Cuapwicx, is especially for Choirs, having 

By more than one good Anthem or Motet for each Sun- 
day of = =e Just published. Music by Dr. Munger, 
. M. Chadwick, and ether favorite composers. A good 
for the easy practice of Societien. $1.00; or $9.00 


“EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK, 


By L. O. Emereon, has an admirable collection of + 
Choruses, and an equally large number of Secular Choruses 
and Giees. All is quailty. A first-class Society 
book. $1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


PERKINS’ GLEE & CHORUS BOOK, 
By H. S. Parxins, has 26 Glees and 6 Sacred Choruses, 
all of the best, and many unusually attractive. A first-class 
Society book. $1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


CHORUS CHOIR, 


The thoroughness and comparative guickness and success 
By E. Tom Anthems on and | with which he prepares his pupils, be attested the 
25 Chants, First-class Chorus~Choir gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
$15 per dence. and Fellews of Colleges at Oxford and | Comteine. 
THE AM ERICAN GLEE BOOK, Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, of Faculty; Profes- 
By W. O. Parxus, is a true Glee Book, with the best. and | sor Guests ex-Dean of Faculty; ‘Professor Goodwin; Prof. 
most entertaining com from ‘beginning to end. | F. Bane} Professor Lane; (Harvard Univer sity.) 
$1.50; Or $13.50 per dozen, Dr. and ly twe or 
. ce young ladies, as res payment 
Mailed, post free, for retail price. Sor solid De Bh cations to instruct pupils 
OLIVERB DITSON & C@., at a distance, in Greed and Latin Composition, Philology, 
ashington and criticism by corre: 
od attinon S, BOSTON. “ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those certainly has no 
superior in this country.”"—[ Pref. Goodwin's Testi: 
164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept. 7, 1877 1628 


U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Lawrence Academy, 


year. Winter Term ns n y> 
Dec. 12, with the same corps of instructors, The Prefara- 
tory Course has been extended to meet the requirements 
of the best colleges. Necessary expenses very low. Ar- 
yangements have been made for a Course of Lectures dur- 
ing the term. For Catalogues or particulars, address E. S. 
Baut, A.M., Princ.; or Mires Spautpine, M.D., Sec. 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, 
Leader of Improvements Penmanship. 


* The first to introduce the SCALE OF THIRDS in 


“Books, (1861). 


ness, or CURRENT Styles, (186:). 
to a TEXT-BOOK on PENMAN- 
* The first BLACK-BOARD CHARTS of 
Tht fret to issue a PAPER devoted to Penmanship, (1866 
* The first to popularize TR ACING in Copy-Books, (1867). 
MEDALS for Improvement in Penman- 
Py 
The first to igtoduce the REVERSIBLE FORM OF 
WRITING-BOOKS, (1877). 


Address CARE OF THE AMERICAN NEWS 0O., 
Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
* Since followed by competing authors. 145 cow 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-school Su in the 
United States te sand fer eur now let of more than 100 


TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARS HELPS, 
COMMENTARIES, QUESTION BOOKS, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Golden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JABS. A. CROWLEY, 


Agent American Sunday School Union, 
146 tf No. 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 


BOSTON, MASS. THURSDAY, NOV. 29, 1877. 


T. COTESWORTH PINOKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York, 


SUPPLIES Tutors, (American 


Governesses, Professors 
any de ment, wi Send stam applicati 
form, SUPPLIES Schools and Families wah 


Instructors without cha: ge, 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U. 8. School and Coll Directory, a 
for those having children to pa sre dt informa of 


COTES Wo! WORTH PINCENEY, 

Dealer in School Books, Mame, Qaru. ¢ 

11g 22 So Union Sa. ath Ave. side), New York. 

Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


to read with 
er a combi of a 


Dr. Humpureys, while continu contin 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will 
small class with fersonal tuition during the ensuing year. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Three courses of study are offered :— 
I. The usual Academic course. 
Il. The PA wherein the Modern Lan- 
ages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Ill. The ineer ing 
Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen ppinsen of Roston 


by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal is afforded 
needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 
Address r. CHARLES E. FAY, fers, 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


ENGLISH &, CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
No. 10 Somerset Sty Boston. (Bat ‘Betablished A.D. 1860, 


is arranged to secure a 


READ THE FOLLOWING SPLENDID OFFER, 


And send us your name and address, upon receipt of which 
we will pon 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


Published Monthly, 


Cpsiaing ning descriptive illustrated articles on well-known 
lo€alities; continued stories by the foremost foreign and 
American authors; short sketches of travel, history, adven- 
ture, and romance; reviews of first-class works; bright and 
crisp editorials. The best and cheapest magazine pu! 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. Youmans, 


Containi joe best thoughts of the most advanced minds 
in this and countries; illustrated when 
necessary to further convey their 


THE 


Popular Science Monthly Supplement, 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. Youmans, 


Containing the very best articles published in the foreign 
_ scientific journals and reviews. 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 
Regular Prices. 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL... 
OURNAL, with Plate of ‘Dickens 
Popucar Science MONTHLY § 00 


Porucar Scignce Montu SupPLement.. 3 00 


We will send the above-named magazines to one address 
for one year, for $9.50; with Plate of * Dickens in his Study,’ 
$10.00, 

Porucar Sctence MonTH_y and ApPLetons’ 
Porutar MonTucy and 
with Plate of * Dickens in his 
0° 

‘Scrance MontHiy and Poputar 


one year, $7 20 


Scigwce MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT......- 7 00 
Appcetons’ Journat and PoruLar Scignce 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 5 25 


App.etons’ Journat and Porutar Science 
MonTHLY SUPPLEMENT, with Plate of 
*Dickensin his 6 


Any person sending us four subscriptions to either maga 
zine, with amount for the same, will be entitled to a copy 
gratis; that is, five copies of AppLetons’ JourNAt will be 
sent as you may direct, upon receipt of $12.00: five 
of Tugs Popucar Scignce MonTHucey, for $20 eo. 


Address al] communications to 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 aod 551 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


I@-~ Sebscriptions to the above Maga- 
zines received at this Office. 146 tf 


Copies of recent examina’ 
(102 tf) 
School of Vocal Physiology. 
Term opens Oct, 16. Class and private instruction. 
Lisping, Stammering, and other defects of corrected 
Lessons in Bell’s Phonetic, or Universal Alphabet. For in- 
formation, address Arex. GRAHAM Batt, or L. Atonzo 
BuTTerFieLp, 7A Beacon St., Boston, Mass., School of 
Oratory Rooms. 139m 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 


Professor ef Oratory at Tafts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 

geprene. . Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


READINGS CHARACTER GRETCRES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. 

Two NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. CHartes 
Dickens as Reaper, ARTIST, AND Actor; with I} 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tus Art or Expression in 
Oratory, R&ADING, AND ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 


i} Elocution. A 
Sr. Horst, BOSTON. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- 
vanced Stu aon Two Capartmente,, The Course in El- 
ocution bears upon Conversation, _ Action, Reading. 
Dramatic Recitation, and Orat 
Course includes Conversation, A 
tory, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, 
Oratory. May be 
tered 1875. ants diplomas. opens Dec 3. 
Send for catalogue. w. SHOEMAKER, A aM. Prest. 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Sena 
|e cts. forit. Elocution taught; Stammering 
K. FOBES, 140A Tremont St. Boston. Mass. 


Defective Speech. C. S. Cosy, 


Flocution, 


WALTER 


SISILICA THe 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric Instruments for 
Schools and private students. 

Complete romvereeetnnd Instruments and Material ; 
price $55. Tyndall’ anual; price $1.00, 
scriptive Price-lists free on 

RT W. MEYER, 
Importer and riiosiiadies of Electro-Medical, Optical, 
and Scientific Instruments, 
14 Bible House, Astor Place. New York 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Gla Microscopes, T 
and Field Glasses, Entomological Bing. 


Spy- 


and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
JAMES W. QUEEN CO., 
122 2z (1) 924 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
‘Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully prepared to ap oe and recommend Prin- 
cipale for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding Schools ; 
Professors of Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Natural ae, and es also Assistants for 


every instruction. For information, ape to 
145 Miss M. J. YOU 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the ge article. For terms, and direc- 
tions for use, send to N. ¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 19: Fulten St, N.Y. 134 (1) 


BRITISH SOETS. 


We beg leave to announce that we have issued a new and 
cheap edition of the most popular of the British Poets, com- 
prising in all 16 volumes large 16mo, printed on Tinted 
Paper. Attractively bound in gilt and black, uniform style, 

The list is as follows: 


BURNS, 1 vol., 522 pp. 
BYRON, 1 vol., 408 pp. 
CAMPBELL, r vol., 386 pp. 
COWPER, 1 vol., 504 pp. 
COLERIDGE, 1 vol. 408 pp. 
CRABBE, 1 vol., 540 
GOLDSMITH, vol,, 552 pp. 
Mrs. HEMANS, 1 vol. + 394 PP. 


THOMAS HOOD, 1 vol., 474 pp. 
MILTON, 1 vol., 555 pp. , 
MOORE, 1 vol. +» 420 pp. 
OSSIAN, t vol., 492 pp. 
POPE, 1 vol., 612 pp. 
SCOTT, 1 vol. 586 pp. 
WORDSWORTH, 1 vol., 539 pp. 
TENNYSON, 1 ‘vol., 744 pp- 


CLoTH, PLAIN $1.00, 
Criorn, EpcEs, $1.25. 


It will be observed that these books average over s00 pp. 
per volume, and the price is fixed at $1.00 per copy, Plain 
Edges, or $1.25, Gilt Edges: or furnished in sets, Plain 
Edges, 26 vols., $16.00 ; Gilt Edges, 16 vols., $20.00, 

The extremely low price of this edition, and the neat and 
popular style of binding, renders them especially adapted 
to the wants of ScHoots and Co..eces, and presents an 
opportunity never before offered to obtain a choice collec- 
tion of Standard Poets, in durable form, at a very small 
outlay. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent free upon receipt of 


price. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, N.Y. 
WM. W. WYMAN, Ageat. 146 tf 


CONTENTS 


The Primary Teacher 


A New Monthly Magazine, 


Vol. NOVEMBER. 


Teaching the 
Practical Lessons in (77); 


aria Kraus-Boelte. 
First Steps in fhe (7); 
ames E. 


A Year's Experiment in Teaching ; 
By Mrs ne Hopkins. 


Pr School,’ (7) ; 


First Steps in Reading, 
Health for Teachers ; 

By Harriet N. Austin, M.D. 
The Writing Class, ; 

By J. W. Payson. 


Teaching Primary Arithmetic ; 
By Samuel 
Elementary Number ; 
By Mrs. S. H. Hoose. 
Our NoteBook ; Educational Maxims. 
Publisher's Notes. 
Terms: $1.00 a year, copies, 15 cents. 


Ten numbers constitute a year. tances by Drafi, 


T. W. BICKNELL, Pudlisher. 
145 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


{Progressiometre} reachers. 


No. 2, 


B. Monroe. 


McCutchen. 


larly, scheol honors, privileges. prizes, —for improve- 
ment, not for rank Be we, chance to every 
fine. Price wonderfully aids 


Pent stam stamp. 
filed, Pusussmne Co, 9 
tf 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Street, 


16 
For circulars and 1 address F. B. Snow. 
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USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
inting Cards, Labels, 
etc.: FAMILY PRINTER an 
outfit, by mail, for 2, 
S lines; $5,5 lines. MOND PRIN 
ING PRESS and co for $ 


DING. rort- Boston, 


Deo Your Qwn Printing 


HO EXPENSE, except for inkand paper, 

procuring GOLDING OFFICIAL P 
Cards, Tags, Labels, Cireu- 
fars,ctc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $lup 


Send two 3c.stam new Illustrated 
GOLDING & CO., Manu/'rs, Fort-Hill Sq. Boston. 


HIGHEST 


CENTENNIAL AWARD! 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental use. | — 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
| §28 Arch Street, PHILADELPAIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 
“We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our 
pot and happiness to indulge in the manufactures of other 


tries, when we can produce the same with equal merit 
at - S. Grawr. 


if your Stationer cannot erp ge we will send by mail 
Ons Drawine Casa, containing Sevew Drawinc 
/ of different grades ; or One Dozen, assorted grades, EXTRA 
vines Rounp Gut, on the receipt of Firry Cents (currency 

or postage-stamps) If do not prove satisfactory, return 
} dn and the money will be refunded. 


1344 ™ 
Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


‘THE BEST INVENTION EVER MADE TO PREVENT noise 1x 
to ¢ Desks, and Desk 


supply Noiseless Chair ms, ed and will send a man to ¥ _ 
their turniture. Address, for terms, P. W. PRATT, The 
Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Abington Centre, Mase. 


PEN 


# | directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Hlectric Machines, $2 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi Iphia for ‘Apparatus of excellent d 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

_ Lange Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—Z have no partner in business, 


Michigan School Furniture: Com 


pany, 
No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Mianfs. of School, Church, Hall, and Office Jurniture, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 


We also deal in School Bells, Church Bells, Sch »ol Record and Oren Books, Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, 
Numeral Frames, Geometrical Blocks, Ink-we'!. , the best and cheapest School Ink known; Wall Slating, Blackboard 
Cloth, Slated Paper, Globes, Maps, and School Supplies of all kinds. The celebrated Silicate Black Diamond 
Liquid Slating kept constantly on hand. All orders promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited. 


and Carton Ventilating School Heater. 


De you want a well-ventilated and well-heated 

school-room? If so, send for our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. If the ‘‘ Carton’’ is set according 
and a constant outflow of the foul air next the floor. “he is 

the best and most economical school-heater made. Churches, halls, and dwellings also supplied. 


g trade, and promise our customers every attention in eur power. 


Craines’s Chemical Alphabet. 


SECURED BY LETTERS-PATENT, 


The accompanying Cut represents 
this valuable aid to instrnct- 
ors in Chemistry. 


We are graffied with our 


By its use ‘‘ object-teaching ’’ is applied to 
the more abstruse principles of this important 
branch, and fixes them indelibly in the memory. 
The subject is at once invested with a new 
charm, hitherto unattainable, and becomes one 
| of the most popular, as it is already one of the 
| most useful, in the curriculum of the school. The 
price per box, which, with its 100 cubes, is a 
laboratory in itself, is only Fifteen Dollars 
Samples may be seen at Lockwoop, Brooxs 
& Co.’s, 381 Washington Street, Boston, or at 
the Office of N. E. Journat or Epucartion. 

Applications for our Descriptive Circular, 
containing the opinions of distinguished edu- 
cators, as well as all orders for the apparatus 
itself, should be addressed to the undersigned, 

S. M. GAINES, 
102 Austin St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


THE MARKS 
Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 
ATENTED Fas. 1, 1876, 


A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Invalid or Reclining Chair, 
Louage, Bed, and Child’s Crib, combined in one, 


AND CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO ANY POSITION 
DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFORT. 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT 1RON; 
EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Circulars and Price List free, on application to the 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
816 Broadway, New York. 


ase 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


S SS 
Beet 1824. 


j| The Ta Portable Book - Holder,”’ 


The most convenient article in the 
market for holding a book. 

Clergymen, Students, Lawyers, 
and everybody else will purchase 
one when they are made acquainted 
with its merits. 

Agents Wanted everywhere. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 

P. LITTLE, 

P. O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


| Largest Manufacturers of 
School Furniture. Kin- 
Mergarten Gifts accurately 
made. Noiseless Drawin 
'. Slates with Book, new an 
very attractive, containing 
200 artistic designs for little 
folks. 65 varieties Glo 
-best extant. Webb's S 
and Family Cards and Pic- 
ture Lessons. We make 
all articles we advertise. 
Send for Illustrated 
Price Lists;—also of new 
Blackboard Stretcher, — a 
perfect thing and cheap. 


"ANDREWS 


143 tf 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Bells of Copper and Tin, moun 
the best Rotary Hangings, for ‘Cnerebes 
, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Pully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& Tirt, 102 &. 2d Cincinnatl 


8 
wit 
Caution.—Beware of worthiess imitations. Every pen 
is stamped Perry & Co. 

A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, sent 
by mail on receipt of ag cents. 

PERRY & CO., London. 

Branch House: 112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with 


name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 10 
id. Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 


each, giving | 
and finish, | © 


= | centres, and cures ch 


PIERCE’S STANDARD LETTERAILE & BINDER, 


THE BEST, 
Wentiest @ ana hing in the Market, 


For the Temporary Keeping or the Perma- 
nent Binding of Letters, Bills, Invoices, 
Statements, Price-lists, Circulars, Plans, 
Drawings, Music, Illustrated Papers, — 
Compositions, Drawings; Examination 
Papers, and various other School uses. 
ONE GREAT ADVANTAGE of this over other Binders 


is the ease with which any paper can be removed from the 
file, and replaced without damage or mutilation. 

Its value is attested by hundreds of business men, school 
officers, and teachers. The School Comasittes. ton 


sanction its use by their orders. 
Address ADAMS & ALEXANDER, 


143 38 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITOHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS, 
Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Ap ee for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY 


E. S. Rrrenre & Sons have been appoi ts by 
Browning, London; Rudolph Ken cevig 
is, makers of Optical, nage 2 nd Electrical A — 
and Carl Zeiss, Le apd maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and ae to import goods Free of 
Duty and at Manufacturer’ Prices. 
t wri lease 
price 15 ng Pl 
ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH, 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


oc) 

and vitalizes 

the entire increases 

the circula' om aids 

tion, the 

tions, tones up the nervous 
ronic 


and nervous diseases where 

all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent fy we nek in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phiet an imonials. Address P. J. No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. ARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic PCnain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


THE KINGDOM 


‘Mother Goose. 
A New Fairy Play. 

With Fun for Old and Young. 

— for Schools and Parlor 


A 
-. Entertainments. 
Price 50 yy» orders postpaid. 


MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Mg Mass. 


PENNY | SONGS 
Public Schools. 


Published in Sheet-Form. 
$i.00 per roo. Sample setts 25 cts. 


Address 
RS. G. N, BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Mass. 


ON. PATENT 


CHAIR, 
Thirt of Position 
Crib, Bed or Lo Com- 
dining beauty, 
simplicity, and 
to 


ence. Ur. 
mptly at 
to Gas 


READING POSITION, Quote of Ea. 
THE WILSON ADIUS, CHAIE MPO. 061 B'dway, N. Y. 


KLEGANT CARDS, no two alike, ey with name, 


$12 


Agents wanted. cents, 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine GEO. t. REED& CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


2 


10 cts., postpaid. J, B, Hustap, Nassau, N. ¥, 
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LABOR AND WAIT. 
BY H, CURTISS, 


Night’s shadows fall, distilling dews descend, 
Each leaf and flower beneath a burden bend, j 

Of pictures exquisite, of beauty rare, 

Under the pall of darkness, painted there. 

Now rosy morning paints the Orient skies, 

Greets the dark hemisphere the glad sunrise. 
Walk forth o’er hill and vale, and breathe its air, 
And feast thy eyes upon the scene so fair, 

Of Nature’s handiwork. A pearl each flower; 
Each leaf a diamond. That transforming power 
Lay in the morning sun,—a wondrous change, 
Unguessed e’en in imagination’s range, 

Yet all night unobserved, unknown. No light 
Revealed those pictures painted in the night, 

Can penetrate that veil no mortal eye, 

He only all discovers who rules on high. 

Worker, thy picture’s painted in Time’s night, 

Of the eternal morn await the light, 

Be this thy courage, toiler, in thy work, 

We each are painting pictures in the dark. 

The bread upon the dreary waters cast 

With liberal hand, thou’lt smile to see at last. 
Should rising vapors drain the ocean dry, 

The clouds pour back their treasures from the sky ; 
Though rivers to the sea their torrents pour, 
From hidden springs they draw their plenteous store. 
Though parched fields and thirsty flocks complain, 
Faith sees in cloudless skies abundant rain. 

Give thy heart’s treasures, from fair Nature learn, 
The bounteous giver finds as great return. 

Pour forth thy precious treasures at those feet, 
Once pierced for thee ; true recompense thou’lt meet 
Within those hands for thee nailed to the cross, 
Place all thou hast,—count all but earthly dross, 
Though now thou goest forth to sow in tears, 


Thou shalt rejoice through the eternal years. 
— Christian Instructor. 


Public Opinion. 


— Too much encouragement can not be given those 
teachers who labor to make their pupils intelligent as 
well as knowing; who take every opportunity to in- 


struct them in passing events, and cultivate a spirit of 
inquiry which will lead them to acquaint themselves 
with the living present. — Geo. ¥. Lucky, Supt. Schools, 
Pittsburg, Pa, 


— What further regards the accusation that at pres- 
ent the men of science “claim almost a complete 
knowledge of the whole process of the universe, from 
the first speck of living protoplasm to the highest de- 
velopment of the human intellect,” this is simply not 
true. Men of science do not claim a perfect knowl- 
edge, they only observe facts, co-ordinate them, and 
suggest deductions ; if these deductions are sustained 


by powerful data, it should not be lost sight of that this 
does not depend upon the men of science ; and if the 
accumulated facts give some degree of certainty to 
their deductions, and cause the downfall of the theolog- 


ical doctrines thus far prevailing, it is not the fault of 
the men of science, but of the facts, of which they 
simply are the observers and collectors. —Z.xchange. 


— Books and papers cost money, but they should be 
considered among the necessaries of life and not 
among the luxuries, where too many people place them. 
The mind must be fed as well as the body, and it seems 
the better and wiser plan to save a little from the body’s 


raiment and gratification and provide food for the mind, 
than to stint the better part that the grosser may be 
fed.— Homestead, 


— The orthodox theory seems to be that all boys 
must learn Latin and Greek, and that no woman can; 
and one position is about as absurd asthe other. Boys 
differ from girls, — true, but boys differ from boys, and 
girls differ from girls. There is no subject that a man’s 
brain can master, that a woman’s brain can not be 
found to master it too, This very year I read ina 
newspaper letter, that at the University College, Lon- 
don, Miss Ellen Watson gained the principal prize in’ 
applied mathematics and mechanics, and also the Meyer 
de Rothschild scholarship, and that Professor Clifford, 
whose ability to judge will hardly be questioned, pro- 
nounced hers the finest mathematical mind he had ever 
met with among pupils of either sex. Professor Hux- 
ley’s daughter won the first prize in art, and Miss Con- 
stance D’Arcy in art-anatomy, while Miss Orme, sister- 
in-law of Professor Masson, gained the Joseph Hume 
scholarship in jurisprudence. The young lady I men- 
tioned in a former communication would have been 
elected scholar of Balliol on the strength of her Greek, 


if it had not been for her sex. These seem to be the 
results produced when learned professors are willing to 
teach as well as to examine girls.—A¢kinson. 


— What Boston needs is a central high school, open 
to boys and girls alike, with a well-appointed classical 
department to take the place of the Latin school. The 
Latin school, as a separate institution, has seen its best 
days. It is largely frequented now by the sons of par- 
ents who, not capable of judging what is really best for 
their boys, are making a great mistake in respect to their 
sons’ school training. Atleast 75 percent. of American 
boys who are to have the privileges of a higher educa- 
tion need a school training, not in classical grammars, 
but in science, English studies, and modern languages, 
as a preparation for that higher training. Of course 
all these should be as thoroughly taught as classical 
grammar is now taught. The Harvard entrance exam- 
ination blocks the way, and forces the majority of boys 
to take a wrong direction ; and, as I have said before, 


the Harvard entrance examination is the sole raison 
d’étre for the existence of the Latin school as at pres- 
ent organized.— W. P. Atkinson. 


— The managers of public schools are elected by 
the people, and their acquaintance with the subject of 
education is not always great. Ignorant persons are 
anxious to see their children “ make progress,” by 
which they mean that they desire a certain number of 
pages passed over in a given time. They generally 
wish to have attention restricted mainly to the practical 
branches, as they style those that prepare for bread- 


quisition instead of cultivation ; dexterity instead of 
capability. They require that small salaries shall be 
paid, and they are furnished, in many cases, with poor 
teachers. The case is bad enough in many private 
schools, but it is not generally so bad as this. In them 
specialists are employed, to a considerable extent ; 
fewer pupils are assigned to each teacher ; individual 
traits in the learners are taken into consideration ; and 


more time is allowed for the course. It should be more 
widely acknowledged that it is of more importance to 
train the mind than to fill it ; and that lasting habits 
are worth more than present dexterity.—Churchman. 


— A bad school, like a bad family, is known by the 
amount of flogging in it. In proportion as the rod is 
unknown, perfection of discipline may be inferred, and 
good order is the main requisite for rapid progress in 
knowledge. A teacher who has to spend the most of 
his time in beating boys is soon good for nothing else, — 
as he loses the temper and habits of an instructor. 
Such a person ought to be put out of school at once, 
since he will be violent and inefficient whether the 
rod be taken away from him or not. By selecting men 
and women possessed of the natural tact, dignity, and 
force of character required to impress and control a 
number of children of every sort, brought together in 
one enormous family, the school commissioners will do 
more to abolish corporal punishment than by passing a 


hundred rules prohibiting it. Such teachers will be 
able to get along without using the rod, and the senti- 
ment of our times will insist upon having such teachers, 
since the days of education by rulers, canes, leather- 
straps, and rawhides, belong to the era when they 
flogged sailors in the navy, and considered Solomon lit- 
erally the wisest man that ever lived.—. Y. World. 


Some Thoughts on Education and Crime. 
BY E. O. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Lord Bacon has said, with his usual appearance, at 
least, of profundity: “In the youth of a State, arms do 
flourish ; in the middle age of a State, learning ; and 
then both of them together for a time ; in the declining 
age of a State, mechanical arts and merchandise. 
Learning hath his infancy, when it is but beginning 
and almost childish ; then his youth, when it is luxuriant 
and juvenile ; then his strength of years, when it is 
solid and reduced ; and lastly his old age, when it 
waxeth dry and exhaust.”—[Zssay of Vicissitude of 
Things : Conclusion. 

There is a fetichistic veneration for learning. Many 
notions which pass current as good, intellectual money 
are counterfeit, and many that are really sound are not 
known to be so by those who give and receive them. 
“Education prevents crime.” How do you prove it? 
How far is it true? How far is it false? When true, 
why is it true? When false, why is it false? ‘“ Why,” 
replies the theorist, “in a certain State ten per cent. of 
the population are illiterate, but that ten per cent. 
furnishes half of all the convicted criminals in the 
prisons. What evidence could you ask more convincing 
than that?” 

It is true this fact does seem to carry some informa- 
tion ; but allow us to cross-examine the witness. Sup- 
pose that the other nine-tenths of the population in that 
State were illiterate, would there probably be just ten 
times as many convicted criminals as now? Do ‘the 


winning or the keeping of accounts: They demand ac- 


convicted criminals in any number of States bear any 
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discoverable proportion to their illiterates? Is there 
not a certain proportion of any population, generally,— 
within, of course, varying limits,—that becomes the de- 
tected criminals? And suppose it should be found that 
when education is voluntary, a large part of the class 
that furnishes the detected criminals does also neglect 
education, does it follow that the detected crime causes 
the illiteracy, or that the illiteracy causes the detected 
crime? Or, indeed, may not each exist independent of 
the other, though both largely in the same class? ost 
hoc is not always the same as fropter hoc. Herbert 
Spencer has attempted to show that bachelors are, on 
the average, short-lived—not because they are bachelors, 
but because more marry who have the constitution that 
ensures long life. 

We have purposely used the words “ detected crimi- 
nals,” to indicate that possibly the detection of crime 
and the existence of crime are not coéxtensive. We 
suppose that all will allow that learning does increase 
a criminal’s ability to escape detection and punishment. 
The number of prisons in a community is an imperfect 
exponent of its crime. Suppose that in one State half 
of the real criminals are convicted, in another one-third, 
and in another two-thirds, what are prison statistics on 
this question worth? But may not these suppositions 
be correct ? 

Again, learning enlarges the range of criminality. 
An illiterate man can not forge, or defalcate, or specu- 
late in stocks and waste trust-funds, or counterfeit 
money or bank-bills, or charge extra mileage, or change 
accounts, or commit any one of a long catalogue of 
crimes that are really committed. The illiterate is a 
feeble man, and his range of possible crimes is small. 
He can make himself drunk, and commit assault and 
battery, and engage in petty thefts, and the coarser 
burglaries and arson, and a few other crimes of this 
grade, the perpetrators of which, being wholly ignorant, 
are easily detected, and with them the prisons are 
nearly filled. But is it certain that the more educated 
are as much more free from certain crimes as the com- 
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Nothing is gained by a fetichistic worship of education. 
Educated men should know too much to be idolaters. 
The three Rs have no talismanic powers. To confirm 
this opinion, I would ask whether we generally find that 
the best scholars are the best men? In our colleges, are 
those who carry off the prizes uniformly the most con- 
scientious? The most industrious they must usually 
be, and perhaps this is generally the result of more 
vitality, which would lessen the temptations to some 
kinds of crime. But he is a poor observer who does 
not see that intellectual strength, and agility, and cul- 
ture are one thing, and a genuine morality quite 
another thing; and they are often dissociated ; and 
the former does not produce the latter,—though oftener 
the latter does stimulate the former ! 

Now, if these thoughts are correct, how evident is it 
that our public schools will not improve the true morality 
of the people any farther than morality is taught both 
by theory and practice in them. 

Moral culture is of far more value to every human 
being, during the first ten years of his life, than intellec- 
tual culture. If our public schools are to fit the people 
for a correct life, it is more important that they be 
schools of correct morals than that they should excel in 
imparting a knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
yeography, and grammar. Once the original American 
people believed the public schools were the safeguard 
of our republican institutions: they were right. Then 
our schools taught more of good manners, “the lesser 
morals,” and of morality, than they did of mere book 
knowledge. 

If ever the main motives for the support of schools 
become secular, and a conviction arises that they are a 
failure, they will pass through a trial such as they have 
never endured before. 


Pre-Adam ite Inventions. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


When the inventor of the “suction”-pump first suc- 


parative smallness of their representation in prison | ceeded in bringing water up a tube with a strainer at 
would indicate? How large a proportion of the actually | the bottom to keep back foreign matters, he doubtless 
criminal among the better educated fall into prison?) thought he had done something new, but his horse had 
How small a proportion of the ignorant criminals,—in| been using the same device all his days ; the long neck 


their line of crimes,—escape ? 
larger proportion of negroes punished for crime than of 
whites, in many of our States, is there a man of good 
sense anywhere who believes that this fact measures 
the comparative criminality of the two races? How 
many white murderers in the Southern States were ever 
executed ? How many black murderers have escaped ? 


I have asked these questions to stimulate thought. 
My own belief is, that education diminishes some kinds 
of crimes and increases other kinds ; and that it is ex- 
eeedingly doubtful whether, on the whole, a more intel- 
lectual education, especially of the elementary kind, 
does diminish depravity and crime. 

There are certain kinds of crime that become more 
and more distasteful as the intellect is cultivated, and 
the great danger of detection in them becomes more 
evident, wherefore the educated are prevented from 
committing them by the removal of the tendency to 
them, and also by a developed sense of prudence. But 
at the same time a temptation to the commission of 
other crimes increases with knowledge, and also the 
ability to conceal crime increases. 

Intellectual cultivation may tend to prevent crime by 
enlarging the capability of virtuous or right activity. 

If it can be shown that it does this more than it in- 
creases temptation, so much can be urged from this 
point of view in behalf of intellectual education. 

The fact is, intellectual learning enlarges man, but 
does not change his character. It produces a quan- 
titative, not a qualitative effect. It does not necessarily 
fit men and women to be better parents or better neigh- 
bors. A bad, ignorant voter is no more dangerous than 
a bad voter who can read and write, and parse any 
word in the Constitution of the United States. 


Because there is a| was a pipe, the nearly-closed lips the strainer, and the 


movement of the chest by muscular expansion and con- 
traction, especially of the diaphragm, produced the 
proper vacuum, and atmospheric pressure on the water 
drove it up the tube. That mysterious grip upon the 
fluid which took the name of “suction” proved to be 
no hold at all, and his rare device would have been 
pronounced an infringement in the Patent Office, of 
Nature. 

The boy with his bean-blower, and the savage with 
his shooting-tube, through which he expels a small 
feathered arrow or clay bullet, may suppose they have 
a thing quite unique in the way of arms; but the Jac- 
ulator fish,—Chatodon rostratus,—has used that gun for 
ages. An unsuspecting fly sits on a grass-blade or 
willow-bough, bending over the water, perhaps admir- 
ing his own gay wings in that treacherous mirror. Jac- 
ulator admires them too, but in a different light ; slowly 
and silently he places himself under the leaf that holds 
his game, and bringing his quill-like snout to the sur- 
face, shoots a drop of water with fatal precision at the 
small fowl, that drops helpless into the pool to reward 
the marksman’s excellent score. 

A fisherman’s net may seem out of the range of an- 
imal ingenuity ; but ages before the fishermen had 
woven that subtle snare, a cunning Annelid had built 
about him an eel-weir, and at the mouth of it set a 
neatly-woven net with diamond-shaped meshes, that was 
the precise model of the fisherman’s, Its purpose was 
the same, — to catch small fry for the commissariat of 
the sportsman. 

The wily angler who lures his prey by a deftly-hand- 
led bait, is only a pretentious copyist of the great clumsy 


Sophius piscatorius, which may be translated pistatorial 


loafer, for the lazy hulk, with no attractions personal to 
win by, and no speed to serve in the chase, just lies off 
and gets his living by his wits. For the beauty of the 
beast, I will merely say, that one I captured measured 
four feet in length by three feet in breadth, with a depth 
of about ten inches ; that his mouth was as the mouth 
of a carpet-bag, across the entire breadth of him, — or 
indeed, he zs the marine “carpet-bagger,” — and his 
open jaws were sufficient to contain a half-bushel of 
herrings! Around the external rim of the jaw is a 
fringe of plume-like appendages, that seem like the 
feathery protrusion from the shells of serpulz on the 
edge of a rock, which the Sophius pretends to be, as 
he settles himself in the muddy or weedy bottom. But 
over the top of his head, where his eyes and nose are, 
you find his fishing-tackle,—two long poles, slender and 
elastic as whips, on the end of which are two artificial 
flies, natural to him, but a sham for the silly fish he 
feeds on. When a goodly number of small fry are 
drawn by the lure of the bait alone, and so led on to 
investigate the promise of richer feed along the margin 
of this pseudo-rock, snap come the great jaws upon them, 
and are carpet-bagged as thoroughly as the finances of 
re-constructed Southern municipality. Angler, steel- 
trap, carpet-bagger, — all claiming to be human inven- 
tions, more or less modern,—have here been anticipated 
in the lump by this SopAius, or loafer of the deep. 

But, doubtless, the strutting swordsman with his long, 

slender blade of Damascus steel, claims a weapon no 
beast can antedate ; but let him sit where one of my 
neighbors did, when up through the bottom of his boat, 
and into the very “thwart” he occupied came the straight, 
stray, two-edged sword of Xiphias gladius,—the terrible 
sword-fish,—and he would learn to his dismay that our 
human gladiators are only playing with second-hand 
weapons after all. A very feeble imitation, too ; for 
who, like Xiphias can drive his sword through a ten- 
inch timber of live oak, as may be seen in the museum 
of marine curiosities at Woolwich, if I remember aright ! 
The deadly enemy of the whale, the swordfish may mis- 
take a ship for his victim, in the blindness of his wrath, 
and pay for his blunder by the loss of his weapon. 
The saw-fish—(Pristis antiquarum, and P. cirratus)— 
has a dangerous weapon, which may have been con- 
sciously imitated by the South Sea savage in his sword 
of teak, set along both edges with sharks’ teeth ; though 
probably the same savagery, in the low strata of life, 
was the common origin of both. Like the sword of 
Xiphias, this saw is a bony prolongation of the fish’s 
snout, with the addition and aggravation of harder 
teeth set at regular intervals along either edge of the 
blade. In /. cirratus the teeth alternate, with one long 
and three short. As if the poor blubbering whale had 
not enough of trouble with his own lice and barnacles, 
and the lances and harpoons of “ Jack,” the giant killer, 
and the more civilized style of the sword of Xiphias, he 
is set upon with the savage weapon of the saw-fish, 
whose frightful lacerations must make him feel glad 
when he gets comfortably settled in lamp-oil at the 
domestic board, “where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest.” 

Among other prior claimants to weapons of savage 
warfare, we may name the Picked Dog-fish, the Sting 
Ray, and the Thresher, The club of a Fiji-islander, 
stuck with spikes and thorns, has the air of being pla- 
giarized from the tail of the Ray, who handles_his cau- 
dal spikes with great precision when a hand approaches 
him. The Dog-fish has /wo “bare bodkins” with which 
he makes not his own “quietus,” but that of his enemy, 
by striking over the shoulder with that boneless, flex- 
ible, india-rubber tail of his, The very style of using 
his dirk has been copied by the villainous Thug of India. 

The Thresher, or Fox-shark ( Alopias vulpes) is first 
king of all bludgeon-wielders, from the swinger of Thor's 
hammer, to the last Pat with his shillalah, or Pat’s 
captor with his billy of logust-wood. One of these. 
flail-bearers which I saw stretch out at the boat-landing 


of the Seaconnet fishermen, measured eleven feet, six 
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of which you might call head and body, and the other 
five the prolongation of the upper lobe of the tail. 
This, thick on the upper side, thin below, and slightly 
curved downward, resembled a scythe in shape, and a 
thousand flails in action. Let a Fox-shark plunge into 
a school of fish and ply his bludgeon right and left with 
the terrific vigor he possesses, nothing of fin or fluke 
can stand before him. He straightens out herrings by 
the bushel, and then devours them at his leisure. He 
puts an army of porpoises to flight, and captures their 
prey after they have nicely coralled them. He even 
scourges the whale and whips him down again, when 
the sword-fish has driven him to the surface. 

Of course the chemist and electrician were aston- 
ished when they found a Bunsen’s battery in the back 
of a Gymnotus, a kind of flatfish that goes about 
armed with lightning; and if Morse’s telegraph had 
Been a string of electric-eels, it would hardly have been 
less original in principle than it is. But what claim 
has even the author of this treatise to newness in his 
material, when the Squid carries a pen in his back, 
sheathed like a bowie-knife, and a bottle of ink in his 
breast-pocket, which he “slings ” with the looseness of 
a political squib-writer? When the cuttle-fish, or squid, 
encounters an enemy, he begins to throw ink, and 


muddle matters generally, like an investigating commit- 
tee and so escapes in the cloud of his own making. And 
just here I shall imitate him, and retire while my ink is 
fresh. 


Methods in Teaching Spelling.—No. IX. 


1. Write on the board a list of words incorrectly 
spelled, to be corrected by the pupils. 

I have presented this method only tocondemnit. As 
no caricature of an object should be placed before the 
mind of the young artist for him to paint, so no mis- 
spelled word should be held up to the sight of the young 
pupil. 

2. Let the scholars write the lesson on their slates 
from dictation, and then let them be exchanged for cor- 
rection by the class, and afterwards spelled. This is 
an old, but still a good method. 

3. Give very young scholars no more than four words 
for a lesson at first. They will study such a lesson, 
and have a sharply-defined image of each word in their 
minds. Gradually increase the number of words. I 
recently saw this very successfully accomplished by a 
young primary teacher. 

4. Make them understand that a vowel has but ove 
sound while uttering it, while a consonant has a divided 
sound. 

5. Let each scholar in an advanced class bring in a 
difficult word and write it on the board. Then let the 
class turn their backs, to it and see how many can pro- 
nounce and spell them. 

6. Let all the classes spell at the same time by writ- 
ing on their slates, designating each class by numbers, 
and giving different words to different classes. 

This method can be adopted by the energetic teacher 
when pressed for time. 

7. Make up sentences in which are words of similar 
sound for spelling. £x.: Paul put a pall on the coffin ; 
Peter with a pair of gloves pared two pears. 

8. Occasionally let the scholars make up a list of 
words to be spelled and defined. 

9. Pronounce the list of words from a spelling-book, 
and then let them spell from the open book, and then 
immediately study them for recitation. 

10, Let scholars in the 3d reader class go to the 
boards and copy the words from the spelling-book which 
they have just spelled. 

This is‘an excellent method in a mixed school. it 
setves as a review of the lesson; for learning to write 
keeps troublesome scholars out of mischief. 

1, Tell'the class they may see how many words they 
can find in the spelling-book whose meaning they know, 
and let them give their own definitions. This is a cap- 
ital exercise for a change. 


12. Give them some familiar word for a subject, and 
let them write on their slates everything about it, and 
then let them spell the principal words. 

13. Give out all misspelled words with the next lesson. 

14. Let scholars write words on the board as dictated 
by the teacher ; then draw a line across all misspelled 
words, to be corrected by the scholars after school. 

15. Let the teacher write twenty difficult words on 
the board,"to be studied by the pupils. Then erase 
them, and let them write the same words from dictation 
on their slates or on slips of paper, for correction. 

16. Let little ones give each other words to spell in 
turn, and make them pronounce the letters very distinctly. 

17. Give out the following words to an advanced 
class, to be written on slate or paper, and note how many 
spelled all the words: Carnivorous, alcohol, sieve, cylin- 
der, antitype, simplify, twelfth, turkeys, typify, putrefy. 

ENTITY, 


AUTUMNAL PICTURES. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


I see the fields where cattle graze, 

The hills soft-meshed in silver have, 

The gold-brown brook, and ancient bridge, 
And old red mill beneath the ridge, 

And dim lights on the orchard side, 

With moss-grown trees, low branching wide ; 


The hamlet nestled in the glade,— 

A drowsy nook that loves the shade ; 

The dusty highway, long and brown, 

Slow creeping out beyond the town, 

To breast the hillside in its strength, 

A silent, treeless mile in length. 

Far to the hanging woods on high, 

That with their verdure soothe the eye 

With myriad dies of dusky green 

That wear September's richest sheen. 

O’er old stone walls, the blackberry twines; 

Inlaced with wanton, gadding vines, 

The clematis, and the wild fox-grape, 

The shad-bush and the feathered brake, 

The woodbine curled in cedar spire, 

That soon shall glow a line of fire; 

Nor darker could the elder gleam 

With fruitage dipped in Stygian stream. 

All freaked and splashed with guiltless blood, 

The sumac flames along the wood, 

And lifts its gray and plumed crest 

Like some old knight on high behest, 

The mullein takes its lonely stand 

Upon the hilly pasture-land, 

Where slow the cricket’s voice is heard 

Plaining some monitory word 

Shrilled by a small black-coated friar, 

Who preaches neath the furze and briar. 

The golden-rod from myriad whirls, 

Its sunny oriflamme unfurls, 

And triumphs o’er the dusty way, 

Companioned by the thistle gay 

That spreads a disk so rosy fair 

To feed the pretty birds of air. 

And foremost, with a twittering note 

The dainty goldfinch swells its throat, 

Sings in a thicket ali untrod 

Or warbles in the ear of God. 

Now mid the bushes all alive, 

The small brown-bodied sparrows strive, 

And sudden break from out the gloom 

With wings that glance and whir in tune; 

Then busy neighbors flock away 

To gossip o’er their moving-day, 

The noontide warms the quiet air 

With scent of apples spiced and rare, 

And quinces by the mossy well 

Feel in their veins old Midas’ spell, 

While clusters on the bronzing vine 

Breathes out an odor half-divine. 

From thick embordered bosky trees 

Comes now the murmuring hum of bees. 

Far off the golden stubble-land 

Lies in a warm and glowing band, 

As if old earth, sunned through and through, 

Had ripened to a richer hue, — 

And grown into a priceless thing 

Beneath the summer’s cherishing. 

Clouds mottled like the ring-dove’s breast 

Move softly onward toward the west, 

White rifts of deep and tender hue, 

A nameless depth of gentian blue. 

In perfect beauty soft and sweet, 

Dear Autumn comes with glowing feet ; 

Her tanned cheek wears a sunset dye, 

A laughing light is in her eye; 

About her shapely ankles brown 

Swells out a modest russet gown,-— 

With here and there a color dash,— 

A breast-knot of the mountaip-ash. 

Her round arms globed melons bear, 

And scarlet leaves have crowned her hair. 
Y. Evening Post. 


— We should ask, not who is the most learned, but 
who is the best learned.— Montague, 


Here and There Among the Flowers. 
BY S, P. BARTLETT. 


NO, 1X.— THE VERBENA, 


“ A wreath of Vervain heralds wear, 
Amongst our garlands named.” 


There is no flower the first sight of which I recall 
with more distinct pleasure than that of the Verbena ; 
and I have heard this expression from many flower-lovers. 

It was a little handful of starry clusters, blush, white, 
and scarlet, and royal blue, with the exquisite sweetness 
stealing into their hearts, that always comes when sun-" 
light smiles over the west, and they anticipate the 
summer dews they love. AsI held them, I thought 
them a marvel of loveliness, and soon found that as 
vase-flowers they were unexcelled in distinctive, deli- 
cate beauty, and durability. The next time I saw any, 
it was a bed growing in a somewhat famous garden ; 
and, to show what a difference a few years makes, the 
gardener had strown their mound with stones, to assist 
their growth, as he supposed ; but certainly it did not, 
for the dear flowers were struggling and uncomfortable 
enough, and wondering, evidently, what the matter was. 

Cultivation has improved the plant in size of flowers, 
and the form of their clusters ; and the colors are con- 
tinually varying beyond description, so that the list 
of florists’ names have become countless ; but we can 
choose from the richest dyes, and most velvety petals, 
with eyes of white or crimson, rose or purple, indescrib- 
ably diversified ; and make good selections of stocky 
plants, with a little experience, for the cheering and 
beautifying of a winter room with constant blossoms. 


Let us take a glance at the place the Verbena occu- 
pies as a plant among plants. Should we explore its 
etymological derivation and history, we shall make a 
long ramble into the past, and far away countries, and 
lore, interesting in and of itself, but of which, now, a few 
notes must suffice us. The Verbena, or Vervain, was 
anciently known as the “ herb vervain,” and held as a 
sacred-leafed herb (Aerbena), celebrated in adornment 
of altars, sacrificial rites, and religious festivals, and 
ceremonies, and employed with “reverent fear,” as 
Dryden says “ among the superstitious rude,” to repel 
enchanters and witches. Ambassadors, and heralds 
at arms were crowned with vervain when they went 
forth to denounce war, or give defiance to enemies. 
The Druids of Britain held it in high esteem, using it 
in foretelling events and casting lots ; and, as the Sim- 
pler’s Joy, it still grows by many a cottager’s home. 
But it should be understood this is not the variety of 
Verbena we cultivate, but the blue spiked . officinalis, 
with its expressive and heartsome common name of 
Simpler’s Joy. 

We find the Verbenacee are called by botanists 
“herbs, shrubs, or trees, with opposite, or whorled, ex- 
tipulate leaves, flowers with a bilabiate more or less 
irregular, monopetalous corolla, stamens four, didyna- 
mous, rarely equal, sometimes only two.” The seed 
is so dry and drupaceous as to bear the name of nut- 
lets ; or they always seem to me more exactly like 
sticklets, for which a novice would surely mistake them ; 
and the wonder is, how they can ever sprout into a 
green plant. 

‘The genera of the order is numbered more than 
fifty, while the species reach on toward one thousand, 
The herbs are chiefly natives of temperate regions ; the 
shrubs and trees, of warmer countries, and the tropics. 

Let us look at a garden cousin or two of our culti- 
vated Verbenas. Such is the Southern Lantana, with 
its changeable umbels, glowing from orange to orange- 
scarlet, or from creamy straw célor, to sunset pink. 
Lantana is said to have been an ancient name for the 
Viburnum, from the resemblance. Its dense, flowered, 
capitate clusters are very rich, and it is a showy, wide- 
branching shrub ; but its rugose foliage is $0 strongly 
unpleasant of odor as to render it extremely uncompan- 
ionable, and undesirable, especially for a house-plant. 


Another near, and most sweetly-scented relative of 


> 
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the Verbena, is the well-known Aloysia citriodora, re- 
ferring us to Mary Louisa, queen of Spain, and mother of 
Ferdinand, in its pretty name. It is more commonly 
called the lemon-scented Aloysia, or Lemon Verbena, and 
is widely cultivated for its citron-sweet foliage, linear lan- 
ceolate, short petioled and acute at each end, of shining 
light green with divaricate, straight veinlets. The fair 
leaves abound in little glands beneath, full of the aro- 
matic secretion they exhale when bruised. Its flowers 
are also very fragrant, but so tiny upon their long 


_ Spike as to be of little beauty ; but it is valued, and 


noted everywhere for its scented branches, so delight- 
ful in a garden and bouquet. They strike as easily as 
currant-cuttings, in any soil, and it makes an orna- 
mental standard plant, if trained in a single stem about 
three feet, and is then allowed to branch gracefully. 

Some foreign shrubs and trees of the Verbenacez 
are very large. The Teak tree of the East Indies, 
Tectoria grandis, is often one hundred feet in hight. 
Its wood, ingrained with silex, is almost indestructible, 
and highly valued for ship-timber. ‘The order has affin- 
ities with the Borraginacez, and Lobiatre. Its prop- 
erties are chiefly bitter and astringent, and of small 
medicinal value. 

A little word in closing, for the Verbena as a house- 
plant, because, once loving it, one always loves it, and 
all the more, when days like these of gray November en- 
hance its indoor-beauty and sweetness. Give the pots 
virgin loam, one part sand, well enriched. Remember 
the plants are not moisture-loving, so keep the soil a 
little dry, with now and then a thorough supply of 
water. Like human plants, they cannot do well in a hot, 
dry room, but need freshening with a breath of out- 
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not in haste to force your child into premature develop- 
ment,—by intelligence or by anything else. Let it be a 
child, and not a little ape of a man, running about the 
town.—.Spurgeon. 
OLD-SCHOOL PUNISHMENT. 
Old Master Brown brought his ferule down, 
And his face looked angry and red ; 
“Go, seat you there, now, Anthony Blair, 
Along with the girls,” he said. 
Then Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, 
With his head bowed down on his breast, 
Took his penitent seat by the maiden sweet 
That he loved of all the best. 
And Anthony Blair seemed a whimpering thing, 
But the rogue only made believe ; 
For he peeped at the girls with the beautiful curls, 
And ogled them over his sleeve. 

— A schoolmaster tells the following story: “I was 
teaching in a quiet country village. The second morn- 
ing of my session I had leisure to survey my surround- 
ings, and among the scanty furniture I espied a three- 
legged stool. ‘Is this the dunce-block?’ I asked a 
little girl of five. The dark eyes sparkled, the curls 
nodded asseut, and the lips rippled out, ‘I suppose so ; 
the teacher always sits on it.’ The stool was unoccu- 
pied that term.” 

— The small stones which fill up the crevices have 
almost as much to do with making the fair and firm 
wall as the great rocks ; so the wise use of spare mo- 
ments contributes not a little to the building up in good 
proportion as man’s mind.— ev. Paxton Hood. 

— It is said that old John Brown, of Haddington, 
used to address his divinity students of the first year to 
this effect : “‘Gentlemen, ye need three things to make 


door air when it is not frosty, and always a moderate|ye good ministers: ye need learning, and grace, and 
temperature, with plenty of sun. An occasional liquid|common-sense. As for the learning, I’ll try to set ye 


stimulating with ammoniated water is excellent, and 
deters the Verbena mite and rust. 


in the way of it; as for the grace, ye must always pray 


for it; but if ye have na brought the common-sense 


There is nothing more attractive than a pretty|with ye, ye may go about your business.” 


bronze window bracket with a pyramid of lovely Ver- 
benas in harmonious colors. 


Varieties. 


— Felicity, not fluency of language, is a merit.— 
Whipple. 

— A visit was a short time ago paid by a government 
inspector to a Welsh village school, and among the 
questions put was, “ Who brought the children of Israel 
out of Egypt?” The question was put somewhat im- 
periously, and of course in the Saxon tongue, which to 
a certain extent intimidated the youthful “ Ancient 
Britons.” A little hesitation followed, and the school- 
master, who rejoiced in the name of Moses Griffiths, 
having his reputation at stake, caught the eye of one 
of his rustic flock, and quietly whispered in Welsh, 
“The same name as myself.” Nothing daunted, and 
with heroic confidence, a village youngster, addressing 
the inspector, gravely answered, “ Moses Griffiths, sir !” 

— Truth is the foundation of all knowledge and the 
cement of all societies.—Dryden. 

— ’Tis a rule of manners to avoid exaggeration. A 
lady loses, as soon as she admires too easily and too 
much. In man or woman, the face and the person lose 
power when they are on the strain to express admira- 
tion. A man makes his inferiors his superiors by heat, 
Why need you, who are not a gossip, talk asa gossip, 
and tell eagerly what the neighbors or the journals say ? 
State your opinion without apology.— Zmerson. 

-— “What does Satan pay you for swearing?” said a 
gentleman to one whom he heard using profane lan- 
guage. “ He doesn’t pay me anything,” was the reply. 
“Well, you work cheaply. To lay aside the character 
of a gentleman, to inflict so much pain on your friends 
and civil people, and to injure your own soul, and all 
for nothing, you do work cheaply,—very cheaply indeed |” 

— Make the bridge from the cradle to manhood just 

as long as youcan, Leave your child a child just as 
long as you can,—especially if you live inacity. Be 


WINDS. 


As skillfully the sailor tacks his ship 


To take advantage of some adverse wind, 
Now veering north, now south, yet all the while 
Nears steadily his port, so may I find 


When winds of trial come, and I am borne 


From that straight way which seems to me the best, 
That Thou, O Lord, dost wisely guide my soul 
Through all unto the port of heavenly rest. 
—WNational Repository. 
—A little boy went to his father, crying, the other 
day, and told him that he had kicked a bee that had a 
splinter in his tail. 
— “There is a wall-flower at No. 6, is there?” 
“Yes,” replied Tim, “there were hyacinths there last 
spring, blossoming in old blacking-bottles. They belong 
to a sickly, hump-backed boy. When he can crawl out 
of bed he draws a chair close to the window, and sits 
there looking at them all day long. Formerly, when I 
called to him of a morning, and asked him how he was, 
he would smile and say ‘better’; but now he shakes 
his head and bends more closely over the old plants. 
It must be dull to watch the dark house-tops and the 
flying clouds so many months. When he sees my 
candle he draws back his curtain, and leaves it so till I 
am in bed. The night will not be long coming,” said 
Tim, “when he will sleep and never wake again on 
earth. We have never so much as shaken hands, but I 
shali miss him like an old friend. Are there any country 
flowers that would interest me like these, do you think ? 
Or do you suppose that the withering of a hundred 
kinds of the choicest flowers that blow, called by the 


hardest Latin names that were ever invented, could give 
me one fraction of the pain that I shall feel when these 
old bottles are swept away as lumber? ”—Jicholas 
Nickleby. 


— Man was born for action ; he ought to do some 
thing. Work, at each step, awakens a sleeping force 


and roots out errors. Who does nothing, knows noth- 
ing. Rise! To work! If thy knowledge is real, em- 
ploy it. Wrestle with nature ; test the strength of thy 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intenged for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. H. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF SINES. 


The simplest and most rapid way of introducing a 
pupil to trigonometry seems to me to be by the tables 
of natural functions. He must have learned to meas- 
ure angles by degrees, minutes, etc. You then show 
him the tables of natural sines, etc., and against the 
angle 4° 1’, for example, he finds sine, o7oo, You ex- 
plain to him that a decimal point is omitted in front of 
the figures ; .0700 is the fraction of the length of a road, 
or line, on a slant of 4° 1’, which expresses the perpen- 
dicular rise. In other words, the sine of 4° 1’ is 7 per 
cent. ; that is, in going up a line, on an angle of 4° 1’ 
with the horizon, you make a perpendicular rise equal 
to 7 per cent. of the distance you travel. Then the 
pupil will readily take the generalization, that the sine 
multiplied by a hypotenuse gives the opposite leg, and 
that an opposite leg divided by the hypotenuse gives 
the sine. 

Next let him see in the tables the value of a natural 
secant. For example, the secant of 9° 31’ is 1.0139, 
and it is easy to make the pupil understand that the 
meaning of this is, that on a road, or line, on a slant of 
9° 31, the slant road is 1.0139 times the horizontal 
distance ; or that, in other words, the adjacent leg mul- 
tiplied by the secant gives the hypotenuse, ana tne 
hypotenuse divided by the adjacent leg gives the secant. 
The tangent can, in like manner, be shown as the frac- 
tion made by dividing the perpendicular rise by the 
the horizontal progress. Thus you introduce your 
pupil in the simplest way to the equations, 
; secant A =4 ; tan 4 = 
and to their derivations, 


Asin Ama; bsecA=h; btandA=a. 
All that remains now to do is to define the cofunc- 
tions, which seems to me most readily done in this way : 
To find cosine, cosecant, etc., change a to 4, and 4 to a. 
This evidently gives the function of the complementary 


angle 2, which is cofunction of A. 

Thus, sin 4 = ; cosin tan 4 = cot 4 
Make the above perfectly familiar, and plane trigonom- 
etry becomes a mere pastime. T. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


— Verification of solution of 
/ / 


I 


Pyoof.—[I take x= to avoid confusion. ] 


member 
— =1, 
ad term of left. V 


Multiply both numerator and denominator by W5 ++ 1. 


= Value of 2d term of left mem. 
Left member becomes, _ 
vs +1 vs tt 
Right member becomes, 


Same as left member. Q. E. D. G. F. R. 


we 


-_ In a poetic system there must be room for all, and 
art must be all-embracing.—4. W. Schilege/. 


— Which is the best government? That which 
teaches self-government.— Goethe. 


theories ; see if they will support the trial. Act! 


— Ruling classes—Schoolmasters. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


“ TASK-MASTERS AND TASK BOOKS.” 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I would join with H. C, Davis, of New Haven, in denouncing 
“ Task-masters and Task-books.” I have a reason for thinking 
the system of memorizing a lesson verbatim to be pernicious, that 
I do not remember having seen noticed. It induces in the pupil 
a habit of stuttering, especially if he is in any degree nervous. 
Let it be a recitation in natural history, or physical geography; in 
such a recitation, where each member of the class must say Ais say 
in order to get through the work in the allotted time, things must 
move lively. The class is aroused. The nervous scholar 
promptly takes the floor in turn, and goes on with the lesson ; but 
soon he makes a misstep. In his confusion he puts in a sentence 
in the wrong place; or he puts in more words than there are in 
the text ; or he leaves out some word or sentence; or he makes 
some one of a dozen easy blunders, and naturally goes back to 
begin anew. Unless a teacher is constantly on guard, to hold 
back and moderate his rate of speed, he will have a stuttering 
scholar in his class before the end of the first term. 

It may be said that this is sticking closer to the text than any one 
ever pretends to require. But if the lesson is to be learned ver- 
batim, one word is just as important, in the mind of the scholar, as 
another, and he will never think a lesson thoroughly learned until 
he can say every word of it just in its proper place ; nor will he rest 
content in reciting if he misplaces a word. 

Ihave a scholar in my school whom I am endeavoring to per- 
suade to learn her lessons regardless of the words of the text, and 
I have in mind two other persons, who, I am confident, acquired 
the habit of stuttering in their recitations at school. A. Z. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : : 

I have been much profited by the reading of THz JourNAL, and 
would like to ask certain questions, which I hope to see answered 
in some early future number. 

I have in my possession Goold Brown’s Grammar of Gram- 
mars ; Fowler’s English Grammar and Language; and Mulli- 
gan’s Structure of the English Language. Please state the merits 
of these books, and whether a careful and steady perusal of them 
will, in time, enable one to become what might be termed a “ good 
English grammarian,” without a knowledge of Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
or any other language which has helped to form our present 
English ? 

In addition to the works mentioned, I have copies of Whitney’s 
Essentials of English Grammar ; Reed and Kellogg’s Higher 
English ; Bullions, Kirkham, Greene, Fewsmith, Kerl, and others. 
I would like to acquire a first-rate knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and will be thankful to you for any suggestions you may 
throw out upon the subject. 

Who wrote the first English grammar? Has there ever been 
a history of English grammar written? Can you mention any 
other authors in addition to those named above, who might profit- 
ably be consulted ? 

By replying to these soon, you will greatly oblige one who de- 
sires to improve his knowledge of English, and to become thereby 
better fitted to instruct youth in our mother-tongue. 

Media, Pa., Nov. 10, 1877. 

A BATCH OF QUERIES. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

The following queries were proposed by the members of the 
high school, for answer by them. I send them to you for publi- 
cation, thinking they may be of service to teachers of advanced 
classes : 

1. Is an educated man always free? 

2. Why does water freeze ? 

3. Does the cultivation of land cause rain? 

4. Parse: “ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

5. How is the word rotatory pronounced ? 

6. When was the game of cards invented ? 

7. Is the quantity of matter now composing the earth the same 
as when the earth was created? If so, how shall we account for 
our fossil forests, or coal mines ? 

8. What is the Vatican at Rome? 

9. Have persons control over their thoughts? 

10, “ Which is corect, to say “I feel badly,” or “I feel bad.” 

11. How long is the electric spark supposed to last? 

12. Which is the correct form,of expression,—“ Up to the pres- 
ent time,” or “ Down to the present time”? 

13. In decomposing water, by means of metallic potassium, 
which burns, the oxygen or the hydrogen ? 

14. Why is there snow on the mountain-tops in summer? : 

15. Is it correct to say, “ Let a pan of milk sit”? 

16. What is the difference between combination and collection ? 

17. Why is it colder at the top of a mountain than at the base? 

18. When is the specific gravity of milk greatest, when fresh or 
skimmed? ‘ 

19. Matter is said to be anything of which we are cognizant by 
our senses. We can feel heat, or hear sounds: is either of these 

matter ? 
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20. Who were the wise men of Greece? 

21. What is the difference between knowledge and wisdom ? 

22. Which is correct, “ Two pairs of gloves,” or “ Two pair of 
gloves”? 

23. What kind of songs are most appropriate for the school- 
room? 

24. Who was Penelope ? 

25. Who was Diogenes? 

26. What were the Catacombs ? 

27. Will a ball thrown horizontally reach the earth as soon as if 
dropped ? 

28. What city is called the Athens of America? Why so called? 
29. Who was Alsop? 

30. What do we mean by the word “ sky ”? 

31. Why has a piece of petrified wood greater weight than be- 
fore petrifaction ? 

32. Two ships are 100 yards apart, and moving with cannon-ball 
speed; will a cannon-ball shot from the hinder ship overtake the 
former ? 

33- Who was Blackstone, and in what year was he born ? 

34. What causes wood to petrify ? 

35- If sait melts ice, why, in making ice-cream, do we put salt in 
the ice? 

36. What is the breadth of the Isthmus of Panama? 

37. Is this sentence correct: “* Whom do men say that I am ?” 

WILLIAM Hoover, 
A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I place the following singular literary effort before your read- 
ers, with the view of enlisting their interest as to who the author 
may be, It was found in an old reprint of a still older manuscript. 
Having with considerable labor brought it to its present Anglo- 
Saxon dress, I hope it may be deemed worth while to anglicize it 
still further. M. B.C, 


“The g of mis nots: it das the gr from 4 upon the it 
is¢d; it 64 that gand A that ¢ ; "tis m in the m ; it d the ¢ m bet- 
ter than his ¢ ; his s shows the / of ¢ /, the 2 to a and m, wherein 
ds the dand / of 4, but m is above his s s. 

It is ¢ in the 4 of 4, it ig an a to G. 4 ; and ¢ f doth there s / G, 
when m 7. 

Therefore, 7., ¢7 be thy  ; ¢¢; that, in the of /, of should 
be ss; we do for m ; and that s doth ¢ us allto the of m/" 
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To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Note.—The three thousand mistakes can be adduced as fast as the editor of 
Tue Journat sees fit to use them. When the proposed limit shall be reached, 
a second three thousand will remain unnoticed. 

1. “ Idioms can’t be parsed: if they could, they wouldn’t be 
idioms !"—[Yournal of Education, No. 143, p. 200.] 

CorRECTION. — “ Idioms can be parsed, but to do so often re- 
quires a knowledge of how the idioms arose.”—[ Journal of Edu- 
cation, No. 143, p- 207.] 

2. “I had rather” is an idiom, and, like all idioms, can not be 
parsed, #. ¢., can not be subject to the usual rules of grammar.” — 
[Yournal of Education, No. 143, p. 206 


* To parse,’ rightly understood, is not to show ‘ subjection to 
the usual rules of grammar,’ or ‘to dispose of,’ in conformity with 
these rules; but it is to show the relations of authorized forms of 
speech in harmony with the relations of thought as symbolized in 
language, which is an organism variously developed and subject 
to growth and change, hen idioms and rules of grammar con- 
flict, the rules must go to the wall. I. D. 


3. “ Had rather, had as lief, had better, originally were blunder- 
ing interpretations of the abbreviated form of would, as in /'d 
rather. etc.” — Webster's Dictionary, under Rather.—[Cited, Four- 
nal, No. 143, p. 206.] 

This is one of Webster’s ten thousand rash blunders. That 
the learned editors should have let it remain in the last revision of 
The Unabridged, is surprising, The mistake is, however, very 
natural, if one regards only present usage. Webster’s mistakes 
arose chiefly from hasty induction, without sufficient knowledge. 
Yet he must not be gravely censured, for he always did his best ; 
and it is probable that if he had not always been circumspect, his 
labors would not have resulted in so much advancement in the va- 
rious departments of lexicography. * 

In the first place, in proof that the supposed origin of this use 
of ‘had’ isa mistake, this use is traceable back to the first part 
of the period of Early English in the thirteenth century, when 
the form of ‘ would’ was ‘ wolde,’ with no silent letter, pronounced 
in two syllables, and not subject to contraction with a following in- 
finitive form, Consequently, ‘would’ could not have been the 
source of this decried use of ‘ had.’ 

In the second place, this use was not limited to the form ‘had.’ 
Thus, “Ihave leuere here an harlotrie.” — Piers the Plowman : 
Clarendon Press Series, Papers V, p. 57, 1. 413. 

It may be well to say, in explanation of these words, that in 
Early English, often in the middle of a word, particularly between 
vowels, «==; that ‘leuere’ is the comparative of ‘ leue = ‘ lief,’ 
‘ dear,’ and was afterward supplanted by ‘rather’; that ‘ here ’ = 
‘hear,’ and ‘harlotri¢’ = ‘a jocose story.’ The citation then is 
equivalent in sense and identical in structure to ‘I hold dearer to 
hear a jocose story.’ 


Now as ‘had rather’ took the place of an earlier ‘ had lever,’ 
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or ‘hadde lever’; as, “I had lever be dede[==dead],” Zownely 
Mysteries ; “ Thei hadden lever sitten in the erthe,” Maundeville ; 


“ Fare leuer he hadde wende, 
And bidde ys mete,"—Xobert of Gloucester,— 


{= ‘ journeys rather he had go,’ or, * He had rather go journeys, 
and beg his meat’]; and as ‘ hadde lever’ and ‘ haue leuere’ differ 
in tense and modal relations only, not in structure nor in being 
distinct words, and so are one in origin; and as the combination 
* would rather,’ even if it had existed so early, and might be sup- 
posed to occasion the combination ‘had rather,’ and also that of 
*hadde lever,’ to the functions of which ‘ had rather’ succeeded, 
could not reasonably account for ‘ haue leuere,’ even as machinery 
which may cut out a scroll does not account for the material out 
of which the scroll was cut; the supposed origin of ‘had rather’ 
does not meet the requirements of the case. 
In the third place, ‘ had’ in this use was not conceived to sym- 
bolize relations only, and so hold purely the place of an auxiliary ; 
for the following infinitive form could take the objective index 
‘to,’ and so it established its claim to being a separate complete 
part of speech. Thus, “ Hadden leverto gon [= go] by londe.”— 
Maundeville. “ We hadde lever to ben [= be] anhong, Than to 
be forsworn.”—Amis a Amid, “I had levyr on a day to fyght 
Than alle my fathyrys loud.”—Zurrent, “ Better he had to have 
be [= been] away.— Torrent. 
In the fourth place, ‘ hadde better’ is found without a following 
infinitive form in the predicate, and consequently where ‘hadde’ 
could not have supplanted a mere auxiliary, “ Better it hadde hym 
[= to him] for to a [== have] be [== been] Bothe unborn and unbe- 
gete [= unbegotten]."—Coventry Mysteries, — 

Of this matter further, when more mistakes have been brushed 
away. 

oe — The examples cited above, with the exception of that from “ P. P.,’’ 
may be found, with others, in Maetsner, Eng. Gram., ate Aufl. 111., S. 8. 

Auburndale, Mass., Nov, 10, 1877. IsAIAH DOLE, 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Professor Bocher, in his French grammar, says, “O short has a 
sound between the ¢ in rod and thew inrud, LZx.: la robe, la 
mode.” 

What is this intermediate sound? Is it the obscure sound of o 
so often found in the following words, coat, boat, home, whole, when 
improperly pronounced? If not, has the French ¢ sound in rode 
any equivalent in English ? 

Will some one, who has an intimate acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish and French languages, as spoken to-day, explain this, and 
also the pronunciation of the French nasal sounds an, en, in, yn, 
on, um, un, and eun? Are these sounds formed by nasalizing 
the simple French vowels? ¢.¢.: French 4 nasalized gives an and 
en’; French 2 nasalized gives in and ain ; French é nasalized gives 
on; eu nasalized, wn and eun, If this be the case, how can these 
French nasal sounds be represented in any way by the English 
worps want, song, pang, hung? 

Would the following table be correct, using N (small capital) to 
represent the nasal sound formed by closing the passage between 
the mouth and nose? 

an (a in far) = an, am, en, em. 

an (a in af) = in, im, ym, ain, aim, ein. 

6N (0 in fone) = on, om, ‘ 

iin in ¢urn) = un, eun, 

Is the sound of short 2 in French the same as our sound of 4 in 
mat, or is it the same as the sound of a in 4a (interjection) explo- 
sive? And, finally, what is the difference between the sounds of 
French 2, 4, and ai? 

Dictionaries and French grammars have kept students in the 
dark long enough. Let us have these sounds analyzed, and pre- 
sented in their true relation to other English or French sounds, 

North Weymouth, Mass., Nov. 14, 1877. J. J..P. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


“WHO CAN DO BETTER ?” 
Report of the public schools of Creston, Iowa, for the month 
ending October 26, 1877. Number of days taught, 20; number of 
pupils enrolled, 667; average number belonging, 619; average _ 
daily attendance, 568 ; number of days of absence, 900; number 
of tardinesses, 101; number neither absent nor tardy, 250; per- 
centage of punctuality, 99 4; percentage of attendance, .92, 
H. W. Myers, Sut. 


IMPERFECT OR PAST TENSE IN ENGLISH? 

I prefer Past, because the word corresponds in meaning to the 
quality to be designated, viz: the past time of an action or event. 
I object to Jmperfect because the word i¢se/f does not mean any- 
thing especially applicable to the past. As designating an in- 
complete action, it would apply as well, yea better, to events of 
any other time than the past, for I imagine the past is as nearly 
complete as any division of time. I am writing, I was writing, and 
I shall be writing, are equally incomplete. Will some one give 
any good reason, other than custom, for the use of pepe; 


— Please insert the following in your columns for solution : 
“ At what distance above the earth’s surface would a person have 
to be, to see one-fourth of its surface ?” F, As Beers, 


Norwalk, Ct., Nov. 16, 1877, 


‘ 
| 
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The Week. 


— Gold closed at 103, onthe 27th. 

— The repeal of the Resumption Act passed the U. 
S. House of Representatives by a vote of 133 ayes to 
120 nays. 

— Congress appropriates $150,000 for representation 
at the Paris Exposition, in 1878. 

— Fort Edward Institute destroyed by fire. Loss to 
Dr. King, about $125,000. 

— The Atlantic coast was visited by a storm of un- 
usual severity, and the loss of property in Richmond 
and other cities, by flood, is estimated at three or four 
millions of dollars. 

— The United States steamer Huron was wrecked 
near Oregon Inlet, on the North Carolina coast, on 
Saturday morning at one o’clock, and it is supposed 
that nearly one hundred lives were lost. So far, but 
34 persons of the 134 on board are known to have been 
rescued. 

— General Harlan, of Kentucky, is confirmed as an 
associate-justice of the Supreme Court, and H. W. 
Hilliard as United States Minister to Brazil. 

—It is reported by way of Constantinople that 
Muktar Pasha has probably withdrawn from Erzeroum. 
The Roumanians, after ten days’ fighting, have occu- 
pied the strong position of Provitz. A Russian expe- 
dition, consisting of the Imperial guard, regular cavalry, 
and Cossacks of the guard, under General Gourkha, 
have crossed the Balkans into Roumelia. 


Anoruer fact worth the attention of all: all new 
subscribers whose names and money are received be- 
fore January, 1878 will receive the JourvaL or Epv- 
CATION from December 1st, 1877, to January rst, 1879. 


A more useful Christmas gift can not be found than 
the JourNAL or EpucatTicn, with the splendid litho- 
gtaphic portrait of the great patron of education, 
George Peabody. See another column. 


Ir is the great pleasure of the editor and publisher 
of Tue JouRNAL to witness the steady devotion of our 
friends in the support of a first-class educational paper. 
Our faith in the teachers of the land to read and pay 
for a paper of the class we publish, is’ not a fixed but 
an increasing one. Our subscription-list is not the 
uncertain and variable one that used to characterize 


the monthlies which held such a precarious existence. 
Friends once made for our JouRNAL have in the 
main proved fast friends, and of the subscriptions now 
due us, we would not sell them for less than their face. 
Such is a confidence begotten of a sincere desire to 
make an educational paper which should meet the 
wants of teachers of all grades. We have too many 
good words and congratulations for printing, and we 
can only say, “ Many thanks,” for them all. The 
unanimity which devised and shaped our great enter- 
prise has sustained us in it till to-day, and we stand 
near the threshold of our fourth year of service to 
thank God for the past, and to gird on new courage 
and strength for the future. 


In the Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
just issued by the Bureau at Washington, there appears 
a very interesting report on the subject of Latin Pro- 
nunciation, prepared by direction of the Bureau by 
Prof. Richardson, of Central University, Kentucky. 
This document is very ably drawn up, and very full, 
showing what has been written and done in the col- 
leges of America and Europe, during the last twenty- 
six years. Several pages in it are allotted to the valu- 
able paper of Dr. E. R. Humphreys, delivered before 
the Classical and High School Association, last April. 
We shall notice this Report of the Bureau more fully 
in our next. 


THE Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will hold 
its next annual meeting in the hall of the Girls’ High 
and Normal School, Boston, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, Dec. 27, 28, and 29, 1877: J. F. Blackinton, 
Esq., of East Boston, presiding. During a portion of 
the sessions, the Association will separate into the 
High, Grammar, and Primary School Departments, to 
be presided over respectively by Mr. Seaver and Mr. 
Hardon, of Boston, and Supt. Parker, of Quincy. 
Prominent among the lecturers and speakers will be 
Judge Aldrich, of Worcester; Rev.{Mr. Beckwith, of 
Waterbury, Ct. ; Secretary Dickinson, of Boston, and 
Principal Hagar, of Salem. The papers and topics 
for discussion will engage the interest of the teachers 
of the State, and a large meeting is expected. It is 
gratifying to note, as we have occasion to from week to 
week, the increasing interest of educators throughout 
the country in Association work ; not a week in the 
year passes, but that we read of large county and State 
meetings. The great meeting of the American Insti- 
tute at Montpelier, Vt., last summer, was an example of 
what New-England teachers will do in this direction. 
Now let’s gather in full ranks at Boston, and show by 
our presence and devotion to the Association, our de- 
sire to improve ourselves and our profession. 


Distinctions. 


No one who had before him the sweeping paragraph 
which was the occasion of our writing the article headed 
“ Parrot-like,” would have mistaken our meaning or 
complained of our position. As educational journalists, 
one of our most pressing duties is that of endeavoring 
to counteract extreme and unphilosophical notions, 
which, from their accordance with the passion of the 
age, are constantly running away with the more enthu- 
siastic teachers. In doing this, we do not always deem 
it the wisest course,—in paragraph-writing it is imprac- 
ticable,—to go into elaborate argumentation in support 
of our well-considered principles. A clear, straight- 
forward statement is certainly, at times, our privilege ; 
every experienced teacher knows that with most minds 
it is the most effective method ; and as for the rest, so 
many, like the old salt who must “ arguefy a little ” on 
everything, are so possessed with the Yankee love for 
disputation, that were we once to begin to “ argue our 
decisions,” we should only land our readers in the chaos 
of newspaper controversy, 

Reference to the topic in question furnishes us with 


a fair opportunity for a restatement of principles which 
can not well be put too clearly, nor pressed too earn- 
estly. In the first place, a broad distinction must be 
made, in teaching, between facts and frinciples. Facts 
are matters of observation and discursive thought ; 
they may be reproduced in definite images, and may be 
fixed in memory by the repeated observing either of the 
facts or their images. Principles are, on the contrary, 
elements for reflection, judgment, reason ; they belong 
to the philosophy of things ; hence, they must be for- 
mulated so as to present truth, noterror. Such formulas 
can not be too exactly memorized, and that generally 
before,—obnoxious as the word may be to some,—the 
learner attempts those close logical processes of thought 
which are to lead him to their full comprehension. 

A broad distinction must also be drawn between 

analytic and synthetic teaching,—the ground really in 
which lies this whole dispute between pure retention 
and quasi origination in learning. As an introductory 
or preparatory method, designed to arouse the perhaps 
dormant intellect, and to impress on the pupil from the 
beginning the truth that a living relation exists between 
principles and facts, it is well. But if the learner is to 
avail himself of the time-saving results of the dis- 
coveries of scientists, instead of expending much of his 
energy upon crude attempts at self-discovery ; and if he 
is to acquire the power of looking at facts philo- 
sophically through their established principles, — the 
only possible mode of ever rising above mere empiri- 
cism,—he needs, as soon as he has passed sheer 
juvenility, to learn to grapple with principles, principle- 
wise. 
Finally it is as necessary to distinguish the true place 
and use of the memory from the false, or more nearly 
the no-place and use, which some in their passion for 
tyro-individuality and invention so closely verge upon. 
Observation may wander discursively over facts, in 
search of mere thought-material. It is reflection, how- 
ever, which really takes hold of the thinking-powers, 
and first leads them on toward logical discipline. But 
memory must supply the reflective powers with their 
material, in all except the higher rational processes. 
Hence, we can not but insist upon the rigorous training 
of the memory, not mere rote-learning, with no after- 
understanding, but the exact learning of principles to 
be thereafter mastered in the understanding and the 
reason. As for the outcry against “ parrot-like” mem- 
orizing, bad as it is, it is doubtful whether it is worse 
than juvenile, mere “ pop-cock ” origination. For our- 
selves, we would tolerate neither. Deliver us alike 
from the frying-pan and the fire. 


December Magazines: for Educators. 


— Appleton’s Fournal has an illustrated article on the “ Head 
Waters of the Rhine,” which will interest teachers who expect to 
spend the summer months among the Alps ; Junius Henri Browne’s 
essay on ‘‘ Observation and Imagination” is werth careful read- 
ing; Charles H. Woodman gives a descriptive sketch of “ Egypt 
as it is To-day”; the poems we read with interest are, “ A Puz- 
zled Ghost in Florida,” by Sydney Lanier; and a translation of 
Victor Hugo’s “ Sunlight,” by Florence A. Kendrick. 


— Littell’s Living Age is always-valuable to teachers. The last 
number contains an article on the “ Murder of Thomas a Becket,” 
by Froude; “ M. Bryce’s Ascent of Mt. Ararat”; “ Convales- 
cence ”; “On the Comparative Stupidity of Politicians.” 


— The Eclectic presents: “ Moons of Mars,” “ Hoars in a Li- 
brary,” “German Society,” “ Forty Years Since”; Professor 
Tyndall on “ Physi¢al and Moral Necessity,” as especially valua- 
ble to our craft. It comtains a steel engraving of Ferdinand De 
Lesseps, the projector of the Suez Canal, and the editer has an 
article on his life. : 

— Popular Science Monthly gives the second article by Profes- 
sor Thurston, on the “Growth of the Steam Engine”; “ Star or 
Star-Mist,” by R. A. Proctor; “ Language and the English Civil 
Service,” by Prof. Alex. Bain; “ Evolution,” by Professor Draper ; 
“Open Air and Health,” by Dr. Paul Niemeyer ; “The Tides,” 
by Prof. Elias Schneider ; with various miscellany ef value to all 
readers. This is an unusually rich number for educators, and we 
can not commend this valuable magazine too highly as one which 


all of our readers should afford as a means of intelligent culture. 


| 
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Co-education of the Sexes in the Boston 
Latin School. 


To tht Editor of The Fournal : 

I take it for granted that your last week's editorial on this sub- 
ject was intended to be fair and impartial; but as you were not 
present at the hearings relating to it, and as there has been a good 
deal of error in what has been said about it in the papers, it was 
very natural that you should have been misled in some particulars. 
I beg permission, therefore, to supplement your remarks by a brief 
statement of some of the facts necessary for a correct understand- 
ing of the matter as it now stands, 

1. There were three bodies of petitioners and not one only. 
One of these bodies prayed “that the same provision may be made 
for the classical education of girls in the Boston Latin School, as 
is now made for boys.” These petitioners I call coéducationists. 
Another petition asked that provision be made for the “ classical 
education of girls equal in all respects to that now provided for 
boys in the Latin School.” The third petition, while not oppos- 
ing the movement for providing classical education for girls, ob- 
jected to making the Latin School a mixed school. The distin- 
guished citizens named in your editorial as demanding coéducation 
were really divided among these three different bodies of petition- 
ers, It turned out that the signers of the first petition were not 
all coéducationists ; but, granting that they were, it is not to be 
admitted that they deserve more consideration than the signers of 
the other petitions. 

2. Tam unduly honored by being the only person named as op- 
posing the opening of the Latin School, while quite an array of 
speakers on the other side is named. It seems to me that a deep 
question like this should not be determined by the number or dis- 
tinction of the debaters, but by the weight of argument. 


3. Is it quite certain that the daily press of Boston can be reck- 
oned as unanimously in favor of the identical coéducation of the 
sexes in the Latin School? My own impression is, that not one of 
the seven Boston dailies has advocated the coéducation of the 
sexes a8 the normal, standard arrangement. If any editorial to 
that effect has appeared, it has escaped my notice, and I should be 
glad to have it pointed out to me. 

4. The daily that published the greatest amount of matter on 
this subject, in an editorial, announcing its “close of the discussion 
of the question in its present phase,” emphatically denies that 
“identical co€ducation” was prayed for by the petitioners, and 
adds, “ What they asked for was equivalent advantages for boys 
and girls who are pursuing classical studies, Coéducation, and a 
great many other things were discussed at the Mason-street hear- 
ings; but the petitioners did not raise that issue, and are not now 
pursuing that object.” For my part, I am unable to see how the 
admission of girls to the boys’ Latin School could be asked for 
and advocated by them without raising the issue of coéducation. 
But that they are not now pursuing this object, is not so difficult to 
believe, since the speaker designated by them to close the hearing, 
in their behalf, announced that the establishment of a separate 
school for girls would be “ cordially accepted, even by those whose 
preferences, theoretically, might be for coéducation,” “as the best 
solution of the question.” “ We believe,” he said, “in the separa. 
tion of the sexes, solely on the ground of greater efficiency in in- 
struction, and greater convenience in securing the conditions of 
health.” It was on these grounds mainly that the remonstrants 
advocated the separate system, although they emphasized some- 
what the consideration of morals in the case of secondary educa- 
tion in a large city. 

A word as to my own position and argument. Before my peti- 
tion on this subject had been presented, I had written in my last 
report, a decided and earnest recommendation to the school com- 
mittee to make speedy provision for “ giving to such girls as desire 
it the instruction requisite to fitthem for college.” I said further: 
“Now that there is a demand for the preparatory education of 
girls, justice and consistency require that adequate provision 
should be made to meet it.” But I objected to the plan of making 
such provision by opening the Latin School to girls, as being not 
the best thing, either for the boys or girls. “It would not be giv- 
ing the girls a fair chance,” The Latin School is now a purely 
preparatory school, and in recommending preparatory education 
for girls ,l meant advantages equivalent to those enjoyed by the 
boys, In my argument against identical coéducation, I distinctly 
stated that my substitute for it was a separate school, with every 
needed appliance and facility to fit girls for college. If opened in 
connection with the Girls’ High School, that was only a temporary 
arrangement. This plan I advocated in the interest of both girls 
and boys. 

The proposition which I undertook to prove was this: 

“That the physical and mental differences of the sexes, and the 
difference of the sexes in respect to function and destination, re- 
quire separate education for pupils between the ages of twelve and 
cighteen years, especially in a large city, in ord:r to secure the best 
results.” 

I did not undertake to prove that the co€ducation of young 
children was not allowable; or that the opening of certain depart- 
ments of colleges or universities to women may not be expedient ; 
Or that there may not be fairly good mixed high-schools, judged 
by the ordinary standards. But what I claimed as true was, that 
if the end in view is the Jest resu/t, physical and mental, and the 
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best preparation for the functions and destinations of active life ; 
if the aim is to maintain the highest standard of excellence as yet 
known, then for pupils between the ages mentioned, the period of 
high-school education, provision should be made for the separate 
education of girls and boys. 

I neither advocated nor opposed the theory of identical educa- 
tion, but I advocated equivalent advantages for girls and boys, in 
Separate preparatory schools, As the colleges fix thé standard 
for admission, there was no occasion to discuss the course of study. 
I endeavored to sustain my proposition by such proof as all edu- 
cational science is built upon, namely, a careful induction from a 
wide range of facts and authorities, comprising the results of sci- 
entific inquiry, the results of experience, and pedagogical author- 
ity in general. No attempt appears to have been made by the 
“ petitioners” to refute my argument, either by impeaching my au- 
thorities or by showing my facts to be unreliable. 

In the meantime the committee before whom the hearing was 
held, have unanimously reported in favor of establishing a separate 
Latin school for girls. If this plan does not fully satisfy the ex- 
treme co€ducationists, it will, without doubt, be generally regarded 
as a wise solution of the question. 

Joun PHILBRICK. 


Special Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL. 

The members of the Pennsylvania Museum propose to estab- 
lish, near the central part of the city, an Industrial Art School, 
hoping that the legislature of the State will, next year, make pro. 
vision for continuing the school, The efforts of this Association, 
in behalf of industrial art education are much needed, for our 
Board of Education evince a singular tardiness, or want of inter- 
est, in the matter. Among other good lessons learned at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, we were made to feel our deficiency in this de- 
partment of education. It is just one year since the close of the 
exhibition, and in all these months we have done nothing, so far 
as our public schools are concerned, to remedy the deficiency, 

It must not be supposed that drawing is a thing entirely un- 
known in the Philadelphia public schools. About seven years ago 
the Board of Education ordered drawing taught in the schools, 
and introduced “ Bartholomew’s System of Free-hand Drawing.” 
By the efforts of Mr. Edward Burke, the agent for the series, as- 
sisted by a lady employed by the publisher, the work was energet- 
ically set on foot. But before any marked results were reached, 
the publication of thc series was discontinued, and “ Wilson's In- 
dustrial Series ” was adopted in its place. The teachers did not 
like the system, probably because they did not understand it, and 
the subject received less and less attention until, in many schools, it 
was neglected altogether. About a year ago, “ Walter Smith’s 
System of Drawing ” was adopted by the board, and the series ap 
peared in the annual list of books furnished for use in the schoois, 
This informed the teachers that they might procure the books and 
teach the system, if they chose to do so. Nothing more was done 
in the matter. No steps were taken to acquaint the teachers with 
the merits of the system. And here the publishers, Messrs. 
Prang & Co., have failed to look after their interests. If they had, 
one year ago, furnished the principals of the school with specimen 
copies of the books, and taken a little trouble to set forth the 
principles of the system, and its adaptation to the different 
grades, they would, in all probability, have been more than com- 
pensated for their trouble by the general use of the work in our 
schools, 

This is the condition of this important subject in our schools. 
“ Wilson’s Series” still remains on the list, and is used, to some 
extent in the schools. The two systems are recognized : neither 
of them are enforced. In fact, the teacher may teach drawing or 
not, just as he pleases. This loose way of treating so important 
a subject is not simply ridiculous,—it is foolhardy for a community 
whose chief source of wealth is its manufactures, 

ENGLISH EXAMPLE, 

A chapter in the history of England’s progress furnishes us 
with an important lesson. More than forty years ago, intelligent 
manufacturers and merchants of that country saw that their com- 
merce was suffering because their wares, though sound and good, 
were not sufficiently ornamental. More artistic competitors in 
other nations were attracting the trade thither. Influences were 
brought to bear upon the government which, at great expense, in 
1836, established schools of design in all the large manufacturing 
cities of the kingdom. In these schools, instruction in drawing and 
designing was given to all who might apply, and it was confidently 
hoped that a few years would witness a marked improvement in 
British manufactures. An opportunity of comparison with the 
manufactures of the continental nations was afforded at the first 
International Exhibition, in 1851, — just 15 years after the estab- 
lishment of the art schools, — and it was demonstrated that these 
schools had been a /ofal failure. 

LONDON SCHOOLMASTERS, 

Then followed a new attempt. The schoolmasters of London 
were requested to try the experiment of teaching the art of draw- 
ing to all the children in the public schools. They made the 
same objection that our teachers plead,—want of time. But it 
was agreed to give up half the time spent in writing, to the new 


subject of drawing. After a trial of one year, a meeting of the 
schoolmasters was called for a comparison of views on the subject, 
and the verdict was unanimous that the plan was working success- 
fully. It was said that the children wrote better, and the drawing 
was improving rapidly, 

At the next great international exhibition, in 1862, all were sur- 
prised at the marked advancement of taste in British manufactures. 
At the third great exhibition, in 1867, it was conceded by all that 
“in the essential requisites of values, of form and taste in manu- 
factures, Great Britain was, in the matter of industrial art, the 
equal of any nation in Europe.” Mark the contrast between the 
two periods of England’s history of industrial education. During 
the first period of fifteen years of government support, there were 
only nineteen schools of design in the whole country: while be- 
tween 1851 and 1875, one hundred and twenty schools of art were 
established, and about eight hundred night-classes similar to those 
recently established in New England. 

ART IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Both Old England and New England have gone ahead of us in 
this matter. In 1870 the legislature of Massachusetts enacted a law 
that all the children in all the public schools of the State should be 
taught the art of drawing ; and that every city containing 10,000 in- 
habitants or more should establish night-classes, where all young men 
ahd women and all adults should have the opportunity of learning to 
draw and design. That these laws have been successfully enforced, 
any one must acknowledge whe witnessed the unparalleled dis- 
play in the Massachusetts Educational Department at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 

Thus the experience of others teaches us that a community can 
advance in industrial and mechanic arts only by educating the en- 
tire people. When we do this, we will find that among the thou- 
sands instructed in the elements, some will be found to display 
more than ordinary talent for drawing and designing, and these 
will be prepared for the wider advantages afforded by the school 
of design, and the contemplated art school of the Pennsylvania 


Museum. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DRAWING. 


A committee of the Franklin Institute are urging upon the 
Board of Education to provide a superintendent, to take charge of 
the drawing in the public schools; but it is doubtful whether Coun- 
cils could at this time be induced to make an appropriation to pay 
the salary of such an officer, “ Retrenchment” has been the cry 
for the past two months, and the cry only sunk to groans of dis- 
appointment and ill-suppressed maledictions yesterday afternoon, 
when the ordinance providing for a reduction of the teachers’ sal- 
aries failed to pass the select branch of Councils. 

NO REDUCTION OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 

Two weeks ago the ordinance passed the Common Council by a 
large majority. The friends of education made a bold stand for 
the teachers, and have fought bravely against the ignorance and 
narrowness displayed in our Council chambers, The leader of the 
opposing faction in Select Councils can not see in what respect a 
school teacher is any better than a fireman or a laborer, and plenty 
of the latter class are willing to work for 75 centsa day. He also 
thinks that “ it is ridiculous to make an aristocracy of this high- 
paid class of the community.” The same party have voted for 
liberal appropriations to the public buildings for matters of mere 
ornament that we could readily wait for or do without altogether ; 
they supported the appropriation to that great swindle, the East 
Park Reservoir; they have prévided handsomely for fountains in 
the park, but now the “fountains of knowledge” may dry up if 
need be, only so that we have “ retrenchment and reform”! They 
assure us, too, that this matter is not yet done with. We presume 
not, and will not be in the least surprised if the next proposition is 
to turn out the present “ high-paid ” set of teachers, and import 
Chinese coolies to do the work “ cheap.” ; 

THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY, 
alluded to in a previous letter, has been completed and submitted 
to sub-committees of principals of each grade of school. The 
committees of primary and of secondary principals unanimously 
agreed to the course as it stands. In the committee of grammar- 
school principals there was some differences on minor points, but 
not enough to cause any material alteration in the course. The 
matter now rests with the committee of the Board of Education, 
to be brought up at an early day. M. H. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 23, 1877. 


— The American Sunday-school Union,— James A. Crowley, 
agent, No. 7 Beacon street, Boston,—in their announcement in an- 
other column, invite the attention of our readers who are inter- 
ested in Sunday-school work and books suited for libraries. Every- 
thing needed to supply the schools is furnished at the lowest cash 
prices. At the new store on Beacon street, near the Congregational 
building, our friends will find the largest and most complete stock 
of Sunday-school supplies in the country, including Sunday-school 
periodicals, teachers’ helps, question-books, and other requisites. 
Mr. Crowley will take pleasure in giving aid and advice to com- 
mittees charged with the duty of selecting books for libraries, and 
we suggest to all who need new supplies, to call and examine the 
stock before making their arrangement for another year. 

— Norse literature is now ‘read with interest by Americans, 


owing to Professor Anderson’s, and other translations, of the 
Sagas. We now have an added volume in “ Echoes from the 


Mist Land,” by Auber Forestier. 
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Our Art-Union for 1878, 


The great demand made for the beautiful Chromo -lithographs of Horace MANN, EMMA WILLARD, 
and Louis Acassiz, and the full satisfaction expressed in them, has led us to the decision to add 


another to 


Our Portrait Gallery, 


And in consultation with our friends in various parts of the country, we have selected the most 
eminent benefactor of Education in the land,— 


GEORGE PEABODY. 


The mention of his name awakens in all minds a sense of profound gratitude for his grand gift 
to Education in this country, by means of which thousands and millions of our fellow-citizens are 
made the recipients of the most valuable blessings which any age affords. 

Those who possess the elegant Portraits of 


MANN, WILLARD, and ACASSIZ, 


Will be most happy to add to their collection a name as eminent among the patrons of Common 
Schools as the former were among the thinkers and workers for their upbuilding, and the words of 
Mr. Peasopy, on which he built his noble legacy, are worthy to be written in letters of gold on 
the walls of every School and College in the land,— 


EDUCATION : The Debt which the Present Owes to the Future, 


OUR FLAN 


Is the same as that of the London Art Union, to give to all old subscribers to the JouRNAL OF 
Epucation this new Portrait, on the renewal of their annual subscription. 


ERVERY SUBSCRIBER 


Who shall remit to us Three Dollars on or before the expiration of the present subscription to THE 
JouRNAL, will receive, free of postage, either the 


Portrait of George Peabody, 


Or of Mann, WitLarp, and Acassiz, as the subscriber may choose. THIS NEW PORTRAIT 
will be executed by Baker, the distinguished artist who has made the other Portraits for us, and 
who has also made the remarkable 


Portraits of Longfellow, Bryant, and Whittier, for the Atlantic Monthly. 


It will be printed on heavy cardboard, 18 X 22, and will be finished in a style equal, if not superior, 
to either already made, and will be ready for delivery on 


Wednesday, December 5, 1877. 
Orders will be filled in the order they are received. 


We have decided to admit to our membership in this Art- Union plan not only all former sub- 
scribers who shall prepay their annual subscription, but 


ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who remit directly to us Three Dollars in prepayment of their subscription. They will receive either 
one of the Art- Union Portraits, as they may} order. 


THIS OFFER DOES NOT APPLY TO THOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE THROUGH AGENTS. 


Rates to Art- Union Members. Club Rates of our Publications. 
THe JouRNAL, with Portrait of Georce Peasopy, . $300 | NATIONAL or NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL oF Epucartion, 


THE JOURNAL, with either of the Companion Portraits, With Goop TImEs, 
Horace MANN, EMMA WILLARD, or Louis AGASSIZ, 3.00 With Primary TEACHER, ° 375 


THE JouRNAL, with Two Portraits, + + With Goop Times and PrimaRy TEACHER, . . 450 


“ Three “ ve.) 5° | NaTIONAL and NEw-ENGLAND Jour. or EDUCATION, each 3.00 
“ wed « 6.00 | Goop Timms and PRIMARY TEACHER, each . . , 100 


THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawiey Boston, 


Boston, Nov. 15, 1877. 


—= = = 
Foreign Notes. 


GERMANY.—At Leipsic, a“ German Society for Mental Work” 
has been formed for the purpose of promoting literature, art, science, 
and mental culture generally in all German lands on the basis of a 
contest against materialism, which is considered the greatest hin- 
drance to ideal inspirations and triumphs of the nation. 


Spain.—Za Reforma states that the Ayuntamiento or Corpo. 
ration of Orihuela, has petitioned for the suppression of its schools, 
rural, elementary, and superior. The same journal, in recording 
the treat offered to the masters and scholars of Madrid by the 
English Circus of Price & Co., when some 10,000 or 11,000 children 
of both sexes were present, by invitation, at a grand gratuitous 
performance, adds: “ It is only foreign companies in our country 
that give such evidences of consideration for teachers, and encour- 
agement to youth.” 

JAPAN has instituted an Agricultural College at Sapporo, in 
the province of Hokkaido, President Clarke, of Amherst, was 
invited to aid in its establishment. From the first annual report 
we learn that the number of students is limited to fifty, and all 
the expenses of the cadets are paid by the government. The 
course of study occupies four years ; candidates for admission tu 
the institution pledge themselves to remain in the province of 
Hokkaido and serve in an official capacity for five years after 
graduation, receiving pay at the usual rate for duties performed. 
The object aimed at is to have men in office who are familiar with 
the country, and understand their business thoroughly. Last year 
there were 24 in the freshman class and 26 in the preparatory de- 
partment, all of whom won the praises of the faculty by their 
fidelity and progress. 

ITaALy.—The commercial school of Venice has received a pres- 
ent from the government of Japan of a magnificent collection of 
books, unique in Europe, comprising histories and geographies of 
the empire, a general geography and reading-book for Japanese 
schools, statistical tables of the products of the soil of the differ- 
ent provinces, maps, models of caligraphy, etc, in the Japanese 
language. Cc. H. G, 


Educational Intelligence. 


DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 

The well-known “ collegiate institute,” which for nearly a quar: 
ter of a century has been in successful operation in this town, re- 
ceived a fatal blow last evening in the burning of the huge build- 
ing in which the school was held. Providentially the fire burst 
out while the boarders, numbering about 125, were at supper. It 
originated in the beys’ department, and owing to dense smoke and 
fierce flame the clothing and books of the young men are nearly 
all a total loss. The young ladies were rather more fortunate. 
The boys were left hatless, and many of them coatless and shoe- 
less, as they had gone to tea in slippers and dressing-gowns. The 
town threw open its doors to receive the unfortunate young peo- 
ple, and Saratoga sent over a steamer to assist the town engines 
in subduing the conflagration. The building was doomed, how- 
ever, and there is some doubt about its being rebuilt. Since the 
opening of the school, it has been successfully managed by its 
ever-popular president Rev. Dr. J. E. King, who is probably the 
chief loser by the accident. The school was convened this morn- 
ing in Harris Hall, and formally dismissed. 

The building and Its furnishing, as well as the household goods 
of the president, were well insured, but the amount expected will 
doubtless be lessened through the accustomed dodging of insur- 
ance companies. The blow falls heavily upon the townspeople 
as well as upon the teachers, who are thus thrown out of employ- 
ment and deprived of clothing and books. N.C. W. 

Fort Edward, N. Y., Nov, 20, 1877. 


— Miss Belle J. Essex, an able teacher and a contributor to 
THE JOURNAL, retires from her position in the Warren (R. I.) 
High School, f 

— Iowa maintains its system of county superintendents, and the 
office is steadily increasing ‘in the esteem of the people, as the 
officers are rising in personal qualifications. 

— The re-election of State Supt. Von Coelin is an endorsement 
of his ability and policy, He desires to secure uniformity in the 
courses of study in graded schools, 

— Dr. A. S. Burns, of Indianola, Inds-is talked of as the next 
president of Iowa University. 

— The kindergarten teachers of Washington, D. C., propose to 
inaugurate a National Kindergarten Teachers’ Association. 
What does Miss Peabody say about it? 

— Bloomington, IIl., has fifty female teachers, and under the ‘nc- 
man’ rule school expenses have decreased and the efficiency of the 
schools has increased. Miss Raymond is superintendent. 

— The teachers of the public schools in Bridgeport, Conn., 
whenever they inflict corporal punishment on a pupil are obliged 
to send the pupil to the school superintendent with a certificate 
stating the offence for which panishment was inflicted, the instru- 
ment of castigation employed, and the number of blows struck.— 
Seymour (Conn.) Record. 

— Over fifty prizes have been distributed to school children in 
Rhode Island for compositions on questions relating to the kind 
treatment of animals, Gov. Van Zandt, Mayor Doyle, and Bishop 


Clark made addresses, and the ‘governor gave the prizes, This is 
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a capital movement, and we hope its influence will be contagious. 

— Chicago thinks that Boston ought to give the girls the same 
chance as the boys in the study of Latin and Greek. Just wait a 
minute, Chicago, and we'll show you what Boston thinks. 

— Colby University, Waterville, Me., has 124 students in all 
departments, of whom 50 are in the freshman class. Ten of the 
students are women, and their rank without exception is high. 

— Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., has 425 students in all 
departments; 246 in the academic, President Bartlett has re- 
ceived the honorary ‘degree of LL.D. from Princeton. 

— The experience with the elective system for five years at 
Harvard College, shows that classics, mathematics, history, and 
philosophy occupy from 45 to 50 per cent. of college work; that 
modern languages are rising in favor, and mathematics and physics 
declining ; and that the interest in classics remains steady. 

— The committee appointed by the Amherst College (Mass.) 
seniors to consider the advisability of a change in class-day exer- 
cises have reported a programme considerably different from that 
uf previous classes. Ivy-planting with an oration and poem are 
proposed for the forenoon, and in the afternoon the exercises at 
the hall are to be as usual, but at the grove the squabble of the 
sophomores for cigars, and of the freshmen for mifk, is to be dis- 
pensed with, and the class-prophecy and the prophecy on the 
prophet are to be substituted in its place. The promenade con- 
cert of Wednesday evening is to be on the college campus. A 
platform is to be built, and the grounds and platforms are to be 
illuminated with Japanese lanterns, The ivy orator and poet have 
not yet been chosen, 

— Scarlet fever h&s scattered the students of Wellesley College. 
Mr. Durant and the officers have done all in their power to render 
aid and comfort to the students, There are now but fourteen pa- 
tients at the institution, and their recovery is only a matter of time, 
‘There were 300 students at the college, and notice will be sent 
them by circular when work will be resumed, which will be soon 
after the holidays. The college course prescribed a vacation of 
one week for Thanksgiving-time, beginning last Monday. 

— A pupil in an English school was asked, in an examination 
paper, “ Why is the tropic of Cancer so called, and why is it situ- 
ated twenty-three and a half degrees from the equator?” The 
answer, constructed on a basis of purest logic, was: “ The tropic 
of Cancer is so called from a Latin word, cancer, meaning a crab, 
because there are a great many crabs in that portion of the globe; 
and it is situated twenty-three and a half degrees from the equator 
because there are more crabs there than anywhere else.” Another 
pupil, asked to define the word “‘ buttress,” wrote out its meaning, 
“ A female who makes butter.” 

How She Held the Fort, — The trustees of a school-district en- 
gaged a lady-teacher for their summer school, against the wishes 
of the people generally in the district ; and they refused to send 
their children. The father of the teacher, incensed at their behav- 
vior, advised his daughter to go to the school five days in a week, 
and stay there the required number of hours each day. The 
young lady complied with her father’s request, and during the en- 
tire thirteen weeks was the sole occupant of the desolate school 
edifice. At the end of the term her wages were collected. 

— In Lewiston, Pa., the public schools are graded, and are 
under the supervision of the teacher of the highest grade, Miss 
Mary McCord, who, by her energy and efficiency, has proved a 
great stumbling-block to those who hold that women are not capa- 
ble of filling such positions, She is ably assisted by ten teachers, 
some of whom have been teaching in the town for nearly twenty- 
five years. 

— Dean Stanley, talking of education, the other day, and of the 
wondrous growth in the capacities and possibilities of human ex- 
istence, told this story of unscientific conservatism: A friend ot 
his last year accomplished the rare and difficult task of ascending 
Mount Ararat. Two days after he had come down, his companion 
explained to an Armenian archimandrite, who lived at the bottom 
of the mountain, what his friend had done. The venerable man 
sweetly smiled and said, “It is impossible.” ‘‘ But,” said the in- 
terpreter, “ this traveler has been up Mount Ararat and has has 
returned.” “No,” said the archimandrite, “no one ever has as- 
cended, and no one will ever ascend Mount Ararat.” 

— At the Boston University, Prof. Robert R. Raymond has re- 
cently read Much Ado about Nothing, and The Merchant of Venice 
before the School of Oratory. On the latter play, Prof. Henry N. 
Hudson has since delivered a lecture. In the School of Law, the 
following officers for the School and “ University Court” have 
been elected, viz: A. B. Fletcher, President; J. M. Raymond, Sec- 
retary; W. B. F. Whall, and S. M. Fairfield, Associate Justices; 
F. Cronin, Clerk of Court; George J. West, Reporter; E. D. 
Maguinness, Sheriff. Moot Court Committees: Charles H. 
Sprague, Chairman; Walter Bennett, Percy Naston, H. D. Nash, 
Arthur Brown, Of the: members of the last graduating class of 
the College of Liberal Arts, one has already been appointed pro- 
fessor in a college, another an assistant professor, two have gone 
to Europe for further study, and two are teachers in high schools. 
The School of Oratory has six post-graduate students. 

— We are pleased to learn that the Mr. Henry C. Davis, of New 
Haven, Conn., who received the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts, conferred by the trustees of Dartmouth College last com- 
mencement, is the popular and able principal of the Skinner School 
of New Haven, and formerly editor and proprietor of the Connec. 

ticut School Fournal. Certainly an honor worthily bestowed. 


— President Porter, of Yale, insists that the ancient sage called 
Discipline still lives, and sets forth a lively illustration of his belief 
by an exposition of college laws with reference to hazing. The 
days of the sophomoric hazing of freshman are numbered in this 
country, and the college that cannot stop such practises has small 
right to a first-class rank. 

— Professor Hitchcock, of geological fame, has found at Weth- 
ersfield Cove Conn., four fossil bird-tracks, measuring a foot from 
head to toe, and proportionally wide, which he thinks must have 
been made by a bird twelve feet high, and must have been made 
two million years ago. . 

— Two counties in Nebraska have lady superintendents of public 
instruction. 

— Colorado College has 50 acres of land, and an endowment of 
$30,000, with four professors and fifty students. 


— Princeton College has lately received $14 000 to be expended 
at once in the addition of new books to the library, and also a con- 
siderable fund for the encouragement of graduate students in the 
higher philosophy. 

— The Brooklyn Tabernacle Free Lay College opened Tuesday, 
Oct. 16th, with an address by Rev. Dr. Duryea, in the Lay College 
buildings, three doors from the Tabernacle. It has graduated 
eleven hundred students, who have become city missionaries, lay 
exhorters, and Christian workers, and many of them have entered 
the regularly-ordained ministry. In addition to the instruction by 
the regular professors, many clergymen and laymen deliver lectures. 


— The benefits of Girard College, at Philadelphia, which have 
always been limited to residents of the State, are to be extended 
to fatherless children in New York. The lack of accommodation 
for more than 550 pupils has been the cause of the previous re- 
striction; but several new buildings, to be finished next month, 
will increase the capacity of the school to 870. The additional 
applicants will, of course, be subject to the established rules, which 
refuse admission to all mentally or physically deficient, or who 
possess property enough for their support. It may be noted for 
the benefit of those who believe that the exclusion of all ministers 
and missionaries from the grounds means the exclusion of religion 
likewise, that a marble chapel, seating 2,000 persons, is being 
erected, where scriptural instruction, free from any taint of seota- 
rianism, will be maintained daily. 

— The. Harvard Examinations for Women are an attempt to 
bear upon schools and courses of study for girls, influences similar 
to those already exercised upon the schools for boys by the super- 
vision of the colleges. About three years ago a course of study 
was mapped out by the faculty at the University which, when com- 
pleted, should entitle the student to a diploma. The papers and 
the examiners are provided by Harvard, and the certificates of all 
who pass successfully are signed by the president. The expense 
of the work and the labor of advertising and making provision for 
the examinations is borne by local associations, which are estab- 
lished at Boston, New York, and other convenient points. A 
pamphlet containing requirements, lists of books, specimen exam- 
ination-papers, and all needed information will be forwarded on 
application to the secretary at 114 Boylston street, Boston. 


— The new library building of Brown University will be occu- 
pied without delay. The volumes of reference, of which the stu- 
dents are in urgent need, will be placed in the center of the build- 
ing, and the remainder of this large and valuable collection will be 
conducted with more deliberation. Mr. Guild, the librarian, has 
returned from England, whither he had gone as a delegate to the 
Librarians’ Conference. He has learned much which will aid in 
setting his books in order, He will not adopt the restrictive sys- 
tem. He believes in giving the collegians every privilege’ in al- 
lowing them to handle the books on the shelves, and not shutting 
them out of the alcoves. 

— The trustees of Amherst College have elected to the pastor- 
ate of the College Church, Prof. Judson Smith, of Oberlin Sem- 
inary, a graduate of the college in 1849, and professor of Latin in 
Oberlin College before taking his chair in the seminary. Rev. Dr. 
Thomas P, Field, of New London, Conn., has been chosen libra- 
rian and professor of Bibliography, and Samuel Green, professor 
of Biblical History and Interpretation. The college treasurer re- 
ported a balance of $7,000 over the running expenses, and an in- 
crease of five per cent. to all the professors’ salaries was voted. 
Mr. Henry D. Hyde, of Boston, was appointed a trustee in place 
of Hon. Alpheus Hardy, resigned. 

— Giles Potter, in his recent visit to Bridgeport, in the interest 
of the enforcement of the educational laws of Connecticut, found 
only 38 children in all the factories who were under 14 years of 
age. Of this number only five had failed to comply with the law 
requiring children under fourteen to attend school three months in 
the year, and these five have since returned to the school. 

— The Pilot claims that three-fourths of all Boston’s school 
children are Irish-American, and, in proportion to its size, Boston 
has the largest Irish and Irish-American population of any city in 
the country. The last report of the City Registrar shows that of 
the fathers of the 10,773 children born in the city in 1877, 3,695 
were born in America, and 3,949 in Ireland. Of the mothers, 
2,916 were born in the United States, and 3,229 in Ireland. 
There were also born 830 children of British-American parents, a 
large proportion of whom are claimed as belonging to the Irish 
branch. It is further affirmed that the Irish in Boston have not 


only tnore births, but fewer deaths, than the Americans, 


— Sir Joseph D. Hooker, the eminent English botanist con- 
nected with the Hayden party, is delighted with the flora of the 
Rocky Mountain regions, and says that in no part of the temper- 
ate globe can a more varied and instructive botanical journey be 
performed than one which follows the great line of railway from 
the Eastern to the Western seaboard. In none will sharper con- 
trasts in vegetation be experienced, and in none are these features 
marked by such variety and beauty, especially the trees, both 
evergreen and decidous, 

— Ever since the early days when the ministers of New Eng- 
land, as Cotton Mather says, first “‘ thought upon a colledge,” the 
Congregationalists have earnestly favored education. It is a no- 
ticeable fact that the late Congregational National Council at De- 
troit c@ntained no less than nine college presidents; viz., Drs. 
Andrews of Ohio, Butterfield and Angell of Michigan, Bascom 
and Chapin of Wisconsin, Strong of Minnesota, Magoun and 
Brooks of Iowa. 

— To show Scottish students’ practice, we give a schedule of 
accommodations and fare of a student at Edinburgh, whose father 
had a good income. He and his chum occupied one room for 
parlor and study, and bed-room, for which, with coals, attendance, 
and cooking, they paid $1.25 per week, Their full bill of fare was 
tea once a day, oat-meal porridge twice, and fresh herring and po- 
tatoes for dinner. They ad butcher’s meat only twice in a term. 
The whole expense of the term, apart from college fees and books, 
was less than fifty dollars. Occasionally a club of six would unite 
in a famous dinner of ox-livers and potatoes, costing three half- 
pence apiece. “Sidney Smith,” says the student referred to above, 
“may joke about Scotchmen cultivating the arts and sciences on 
oatmeal, but the struggle which many an ambitious lad makes to 
fight his way through college is a feather in the ‘cap of our 
country.” 

— The Zridune says: “It is noted in relation to sothe of the 
Southern colored schools, that the work of educating the negro is 
sometimes a failure because the black parents will not submit to 
restraint. They won't allow their children to be punished in 
school or undergo anything that savors of coercion; they seem to 
think that discipline means servitude, and are apt to look upon the 
teacher as a ‘ master’ in disguise.” 

— Dr. Hamilton, president of the Medico-Legal Society of 
New York, recently gave an address in which he explained why so 
much attention had been given by members of society to school- 
hygiene. Through various communications, information had ac- 
cumulated, and the conviction had forced itself upon the society 
that the condition of our schools is, in certain respects, bad, very 
bad, and that some remedy ought to be speedily applied. The 
evils were, briefly, — overcrowding, especially in the primary de- 
partments ; imperfect ventilation; bad arrangement of the light ; 
faulty construction and dangerous proximity of the water-closets ; 
too long confinement in the school-rooms; admission of thou- 
sands of children at an age when they ought to be in the nursery 
or at play, — namely, between the ages of four and six years, of 
whom there are 17,000 in our school-houses ; insufficient and un- 
suitable play-grounds ; the construction of large, expensive build- 
ings on small lots, so that little or no space is left on either side for 
light or air. ‘“ Most of these evils,” said Dr. Hamilton, “ are rem- 
ediable at once, under proper laws and intelligent administration, 
while some of them can only be remedied as new buildings are con- 
structed and the old ones abandoned.” In conclusion he said : 
“ We ask for legislation to prevent the admission of children under 
six years of age. It may be proper that the city should provide 
‘nurseries ’ for children, but it will be easy to show that our school- 
houses are neither adequate nor suitable for such purposes. We 
ask also that inthe board of education, composed of twenty-one 
members, there shall be at least one medical man, appointed with a 
special view to his competency, There ought to be two, so that 
there may be a healthy attrition of opinions, that there may also be 
strength of union when their opinions concur, One of the quali- 
ties essential to the ‘competency’ of such appointees would be, in 
our opinion, backbone, or an ability to stand upright under pres- 
sure,—a quality which is useful everywhere in life, but which be- 
comes essential when, as in this case, the odds are greatly against 
us. There ought to be, also, one or more medical inspectors, in- 
dependent of the board of education, assigned exclusively to the 
inspection of school-houses, and to be entitled, ‘ Medical Inspect- 
ors of Public School-houses,’” 

New Hampshire. — The normal school has closed its fall ses- 
sion, . . . A new school-house, to accommodate 200 pupils, 
has recently been finished at Fisherville, It cost $3,700, and is 
a remarkably fine building for the money. . . . Dr, Phineas 
S. Conner, of Cincinnati, O., professor of Anatomy in the Ohio 
Medical College, has accepted an appointment as lecturer on Sur- 
gery, in Dartmouth Medical College. . . . The interest of the 
endowment, to be raised from $70,000 to $80,000, Jan. 1, ’78, by a 
friend, will soon be available, and the New London institution 
will be the best endowed in the State, those of Exeter except- 
ed. . . . The“ Mountain district,” so called, lies mostly in 
Rindge, N. H., but in it meet the corners of three towns, Ash- 
burnham, New Ipswich, and Rindge, in the three counties of 
Worcester, Hillsboro, and Cheshire. The school-house stands 
on the line, and rapid transportation can be made from one town 
to another. The scholars sit in Rindge, while the teacher stands 
on the floor in New Ipswich, and recreation is taken in Ashburn: 


ham, from which place come seven scholars to school, 
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New Publications. 


ENGuisH History, For the use of Schools. By Rev. J. Franck 
Bright, M.A., Fellow of University College, and Historical 
Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford ; late 
Master of Modern School in Marlborough College. In Three 
Periods ; Crown 8vo; with numerous Maps and Plans. /eriod 
J.—Medizval Monarchy: The Departure of the Romans, to 
Richard IIL; from A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. Price $1 75. 
Period II, — Personal Monarchy: Henry VIL., to James II. ; 
from A.D, 1485 to A.D. 1688. Price $1.75. Period ///.—Con- 
stitutional Monarchy: William and Mary, to the present time ; 
from A.D. 1688 to A.D. 1837. Price $1.75. The set of three 
volumes, in box, $500. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
There has long been a need, both in England and America, of a 

good history of England for public schools. Various histories 
have been written, some of which have been too minute, others 
too general in their scope. Of the former class, Madclulay and 
Froude are the most distinguished representatives; and of the 
latter class, the various summaries, which culminated in the little 
compend of Mrs. Edwards. Green’s admirable History of Eng- 
land, a model of its kind, and well adapted to the needs of the 
general reader, wanted certain elements to perfect it as a text- 
book for public schools, and it is no disparagement to the merits 
of that most valuable book to say that it does not meet the wants 
of the schools of either country. 

Several years ago, a large number of English schoolmasters 
made request of Professor Bright that he would write a school- 
history of England. This expressed want, very generally sup- 
ported, led him to undertake the difficult task ; his qualifications 
for the work Were unquestioned, on account of his large historic 
research, and his position as Fellow of University College, His- 
torical Lecturer at Oxford, and Head Master of the Modern 
School at Marlborough College. As the result of his labors, we 
have the three volumes before us, divided into the periods of 
Medizval Monarchy, from A.D. 449 to 1485; Personal Monarchy, 
from 1485 to 1688; and Constitutional Monarchy, from 1688 to 
1837. The whole is included in three volumes, 1,472 pages, I2mo, 

We have examined this work with reference to the two essential 
characteristics of a school history suited to the use of American 
students. The first of these relates to its organic structure and 
composition ; the second, to its adaptability as a text-book for stu- 
dents. In the main the author has followed the natural line of 
events, and has traced the historic growth of social and constitu- 
tional life, from its first crude outlines to its present full develop. 
ment. He has endeavored, and to a great degree has secured, 
what he is pleased to term an historical perspective, in which the 
various events hold their proper place and importance. Of course 
a text-book for schools must not be too philosophical; while it 
traces cause and effect with accurate precision, it must not be too 
learned in its argument, lest it become dry and uninteresting ; nor, 


most fabulous part of his experience would have been, to have 
19th century, in such a dress, and with such embellishments. 
Here are our old friends, the delights of our childhood, stories 
which kept us awake long after sleeping time for us had come. 
Here they are, better than new, — The Wolf and the Lamb, The 
Dog and his Shadow, The Frog and the Ox, The Countryman and 
the Snake, The Wind and the Sun, The Lion, the Ass, and the 
Fox, The Fox and the Sick Lion, and a hundred others,—all here, 
bright and new as coins just minted, but, lo and behold, a thou- 
sand years old! Good old story telling Zsop,—the boys and girls 
must all know him; and they will never find him more brilliantly 
attired than in his Christmas dress for 1877. Tease for it, boys 
and girls,—the price is nothing. Fathers and mothers, buy it. 


REBECCA, OR A WoMAN’S SECRET. By Mrs, Caroline Fairfield 

Corbin. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price $1.50. 

The design of this book is to present ¢ruth in a way that will 
attract the attention and carry conviction to the mind of its read- 
ers. It presents the modern ideas of the relative positions of the 
sexes, the status and rank of woman. Some readers will not en- 
dorse, probably, all that the author implies in the teachings of this 
story ; but all will, we think, honor her for her conscientious pre- 
sentation of her views. It is a book that leaves behind some 
points which will stimulate reflection and provoke thoughts No 
one can follow the “ Doctor’s” career in this tale without learning 
a lesson that will incite to a noble and manly life. It is tastefully 
bound, and is a good book for a Christmas gift. 


ANIMAL ANALYsIs: A Method of Teaching Zodlogy. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing directions for forming a School 
Cabinet. By Elliott Whipple, A.M. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. Price 75 cents. For sale by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., Boston. 

The plan of this book will be strongly commended by all prac- 
tical teachers of zodlogy. It will enable them to combine the 
study of the text-books with the study of animals in nature. It is 
arranged so as to guide the student Aow and wit to observe, 
showing what characteristics to look for, and enables them to re- 
cord and test the amount and quality of the work done. The 
author does not claim to have reached the point of absolute per- 
fection, in his plan, but offers this as a step in advance. It will 
be a great help to the private student of nature, and will be valu- 
able to pupils in the schools. 


SLices OF MoTHER Goose. By Alice Parkman. Served with 
Sauce by Champ, and offered to the public by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co, Boston. Price 75 cents. 

We always loved Old Mother Goose. A child that has never 
learned to love her is neither fit for this world nor the next ;—that 
is to say, there is danger that such a child is too good for this 
world, and not sinner enough to be sainted. But this new Mother 


on the other hand, must it skim too lightly along the surface of Goose,—Young Mother Goose,—is good, though not equal to her 
events, lest it lose the vital currents of affairs, and become a mere grandmother in size. She has a new form, and Miss Alice has 
story of the outer life of the people. In respect to these two| made a delightful rehash of the old-fashioned hash, and Champ 


features of historic writing, Professor Bright has observed the 
golden mean. The dry bones of history are clothed with flesh, 
and infused with its own warm life-blood. The narrative is clear 
in statement, well connected in the relation of facts, and the whole 
is presented in such language as to fix the attention of the reader, 
and to hold his mind with an increasing interest in the story. The 
style is easy, natural, and vivacious, and, so far as we have no- 
ticed is entirely free from affectation. The student will follow, 
with great interest, the growth of social customs, which occupy a 
prominent place in the work. He will also find much interest in 
the suggestive notes relating to the history of other nations, with 
which England has acted an important part. The American stu- 
dent, especially, will have an opportuny to study the views of an 
Englishman on the growth of our colonial and national life, and of 
the men who figured most largely in bringing about the separation 
of the colonists from the mother-country. And here it is well to 
note the fact that the Englishman of the nineteenth century is, in 
a large sense, the representative of the rebel colonist of the eight- 
eenth, and the opinions of Chatham and Franklin are in accord 
with those of Bright and Bancroft, with respect to the causes and 
effects of the American Revolution. 

Several features of the work are worthy of note. First, the 
genealogies of the leading families of England; second, the top- 
ical analysis of the work, and the very full table of contents ; third, 
the plan of each chapter, which gives the genealogy of the reign- 
ing house, with a list of contemporary rulers, popes, arch-bishops, 
and chancellors; fourth, a series of maps, well fitted to illustrate 
the text, and many of them are printed on the pages which they 
illustrate; fifth, a list of useful authorities for reference. We 
would have wished a book with bolder type, for easy reading and 
study, but its size might have been increased so as to have made it 
cumbersome. On the whole, our judgment assigns it the first 
place among text-books on English history, a study which is be- 
coming increasingly popular and most wonderfully instructive to 
American youth. 


AZsop’s FABLes. Illustrated by Ernest Griset, with Text based 
chiefly upon Croxall, La Fontaine, and L’Estrange. Revised 
and re-written by J. B. Rundell. Boston: Lee & Shepard ; 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 

This is another holiday gift book, which has attractions added 
to the story-telling gifts of Old Alsop. To the author himself, the 


has put.in elegant condiments, — he calls them Sauce. “Slices,” 
Alice says, because they are but tidbits of the old fowl. Good they 
are, however,—excellent, and al] you kind friends who are hungry 
for a Christmas-supper or a New-Year's entertainment for your- 
selves or your friends, don’t forget to call for Slices of Mother 
Goose. You'll have enough for a grand entertainment for your- 
selves and your children, 


THE TELEPHONE: An account of the phenomena of Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Sound, as involved in its action. With direc- 
tions for making a Speaking-Telephone. By A. E. Dolbear, 
Tufts College, Mass., author of Zhe Art of Projecting, etc. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 75 cents. 

The intense interest recently developed by the popular exhibi- 
tions of the speaking telephone, makes this little book a most 
timely contribution to the reading public. The various phenom- 
ena of natural forces involved in this discovery are explained in a 
plain and intelligible manner. It treats of Electricity, Magnets, 
the Galvanic Battery, Thermo-Electricity, Magneto-Electricity, 
Magnetic Induction, and all the appliances for producing the won- 
derful and useful results that have already come to the world by 
the invention of the telephone. It is a little book that will be de- 
sired by all classes of the community; neatly printed and taste- 
fully bound. Every young person in the land should become 
familiar with the principles of physical science involved in this 


discovery. 


THE JimMMyY-JoHNs, and other Stories. By Mrs. A, M, Diaz, au- 
thor of “The William Henry Letters,” “Lucy Maria,” etc. 
Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, Price $1.50. 


This book contains a series of very entertaining stories for 
young readers, It is a charming book for a Christmas gift to 
children. Mrs. Diaz has the happy faculty of making the stories 
she writes seem real, by the naturalness of her style and beauty of 
the illustrations, which are finely executed in this little book. 


Our Common Insects. A account of the Insects of our 
fields, forests, gardens, and houses. Illustrated with 4 plates 
and 268 woodcuts. By A. S. Packard, Jr. author of Half. 
Hours With Insects, Guide to the Study of /nsects, etc. Boston : 
Estes & Lauriat. Price $1.50. 
This instructive and interesting volume consists of a series of 
essays that appeared in the American Naturalist from 1867 to 
1871, and the Introduction and Chapter XII. were written ex- 


been told that his stories would have appeared in Boston in the 


pressly for this volume. Every person of intelligence will desire 


to be made acquainted with these forms of life, with which they 
come in daily contact. The habits, forms, and scientific classifica- 
tion are clearly presented, and the illustrations are valuable auxil- 
iaries to the information furnished in the text by the author. The 
volume is creditable to the enterprising publishers, and will supply 
a want long felt by the popular reader, and by students of our 
common insects. A useful and convenient index is appended. 


ABIDE WiTH Me. By Henry Francis Lyte. With designs by 
L. B. Humphrey, engraved by John Andrew & Son. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard, publishers; New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
Price $2.00 
This beautiful Christian hymn, which has been the prayer of 

thousands of Christian hearts, is rendered by the artist’s pencil 

into a new language which makes its sentiments more impressive 
and truthful to the heart. Miss Humphrey’s talent has fouud its 
best expression in the illustration of religious themes, and the pic- 
tures which she has drawn of the experiences and sentiments of 
the author, are very suggestive as well as beautiful. The holiday 
gift table is enriched by this new and elegant volume, containing 

fourteen designs, each of which is a study for the enforcement of a 

precious truth. Our friends will please make note of the title of 

this very excellent volume, which will express to many the senti- 
ments of a most abiding friendship and love. 


THE UsEFUL COMPANION AND ARTIFICER’S ASSISTANT; con- 
taining everything for everybody, including nearly Six Thou. 
sand Valuable Recipes, and a great variety of general informa- 
tion and instruction in almost every branch of science and in- 
dustry known throughout the civilized world. New York: Em- 
pire Publishing Company. Price $2.25. 

For all classes of persons desiring inf@rmation of a practical 
character, appertaining to their daily life and duties, this book 
contains more that is useful than any work with which we are ac- 
quainted. Full and complete instructions are given in the arts 
and sciences in their relations to the pursuits and vocations of hu 
man industry; facts and information for inventors, mechanics of 
all kinds, for merchants, farmers, and special hints and suggestions 
are furnished for housekeepers. It contains nearly 6000 recipes 
of great value to every department of life and work. A careful 
examination proves that it is of one of the many cheap and worth- 
less compilations offered to the public, but a book of sterling 
worth, containing truth and information that the world needs, It 
is well printed, and contains 700 pages of carefully-arranged mat- 
ter, largely illustrated, and is sold for the low price of $2.25, 
which should place it within the reach of every home in the land. 
For circulars giving its table of contents, address the Empire 
Publishing Co., 33 Murray street, New York; or see advertise- 
ment in THE JOURNAL of Nov. 8 and 15. 


JUNGLE, PEAK, AND PLAIN: A_Boy’s Book of Adventure. 
Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


OF GIRLHOOD; OR, THE BROOK AND THE By 
Sarah Doudney. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. Price $1.50. 

These are charming books for children, and timely for the ap. 
proaching holiday season. The illustrations are admirable and 
appropriate to the text. The story of the trip to the icy North, 
the adventures in Africa, and the wanderings among the red men, 
is full of valuable information. Educators who suggest books for 
boys will find this volume one of rare excellence. Just enough of 
romantic interest is interwoven to make the lessons in natural his- 
tory and geography of special interest. The exquisite taste dis- 
played by these enterprising publishers in the binding and general 
make-up of their numerous juvenile books, is to be commended 
Parents and teachers should send for the descriptive catalogue of 
this firm, before making their holiday selections. 


By 


OnE HuNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS IN POETRY AND PRrosz, 
No, 14. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co, Price 30 cents. 


This number of the “One Hundred Choice Selection” series 
contains the best fresh material, adapted to the wants of those 
seeking pieces for readings, recitations, and declamations, both for 
schools and public and private readings. No. 14 has an array of 
choice poetry and prose, comprehensive and varied in style. The 
series will, when completed, include a most useful library of bril- 
liant oratory, pathetic, humorous, and solid. 


ELLsworTH's REVERSIBLE WRITING-Books, Graded according 
to the New York ei | Course of Study. New copies. The 
author of the Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book-keep- 
ing, H. W. Ellsworth, New York, publisher; the American 
News Company, General Trade Agents. 


This series contains five numbers, and a Tracing Book, graded 
for practical use, and embodying the fruit of the author’s experi- 
ence as a teacher and author of penmanship for the past sixteen 
years. The first book contains the elementary script forms in the 
order of their simplicity and similarity, and easy words for prac- 
tice, containing combinations of the different letters of the alpha- 
bet, progressively arranged. The other books of the series con- 
tinue the graded lessons, covering all possible styles of letters and 
their combinations, in complete exercises of composition. The ad- 
vantages claimed for these attractive copy-books are as follows : 
The book occupies less desk room than any other. It does not 
interfere with the work of neighbors or passers-by. It does not 
require turning around from page to page for writing or examina- 
tion; but is regular in progression from page to page, like legal 
cap. The sheets /ie flat to the back of the book, avoiding the curves 


and cramping of ordinary binding. The sheets can be detached 
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without destroying the book (should it become desirable to re- 
move one or more), by simply pressing the finger on the string and 
pulling the leaf, an advantage which will be appreciated by bad 
writers and anxious teachers, It admits of the insertion of extra 
sheets for practice paper (which can be removed when written). 


Tue AMOURS OF PHILLIPPE; a History OF PHILLIPPR’s Love 
Arrairs. By Octave Feuillet. Translated from the French, 
complete and unabridged, by Mrs, Mary Neal Sherwood. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, publishers. 


It can be said of Octave Feuillet, as of very few contemporary 
French novelists, that he writes for the world and not simply for 
Paris. He writes of French life, but of a life which Americans can 
understand. This, his latest romance, has just been completed in Ze 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in Paris, passed through three editions in 
three days, and has been charmingly translated for Peterson’s Amer 
ican edition, and is as strong and as earnest as any of the stories 
that have made Octave Feuillet’s world-wide fame, being a series of 
keenly-drawn pictures of French social life by a dramatist and 
novelist, who finishes as well as sketches his pictures, and who 
lives,—not only exists,—in the world that he paints. The volume 
is issued very neatly, in uniform style with Zheo, Bessie’s Six 
Lovers, and That Girl of Mine, and must have a large sale, as the 
price of it is but fifty cents a copy. 


THe REIGN OF Lewis XT. By P. F. Willert, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Eng. With map. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.50. 


This admirable book gives a connected, clear, and comprehensive 
account of the important events and the character of the reign of 
Lewis XL, which consolidated France into a powerful nation. 
The complex nature of affairs, and the numerous intrigues of this 
period, made the author’s task one of much difficulty; but in pre- 
paring a book for use in the schools, we think he has done his 
work with rare discrimination and good judgment. The increas- 
ing interest in the study of modern languages makes such volumes 
almost a necessity. The chronological table of contents, covering 
the 15th century from 1422, — the time of the death of Henry V. 
tothe death of Lewis XI. — will enable the pupil to fix in his 
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mind some of the most striking events in European history. It is 
a valuable addition to historical school literature, and exceedingly 
interesting to the general reader. 


CHRISTIANITY AND INFIDELITY: a Joint Discussion between 
Rev. G. H. Humphrey, Presbyterian clergyman, of New York, 
and D. M. Bennett, editor of Zhe Zruth Secker. New York: 
Liberal and Scientific Publishing House. 


It was conducted in the columns of Zhe 7ruth Seeker, begin- 
ning April 7, 1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, giving 13 letters 
from Humphrey and 13 replies by Bennett. The subjects dis- 
cussed were as follows: “ The relative services of Christianity and 
Infidelity to American Liberty.” “ The relative services of Chris- 
tianity and Infidelity to Learning and Science.” “Is there a 
stronger probability that the Bible is divine, that that Infidelity is 
true?” The discussion has excited a large share of interest, and 
as both sides are fairly presented, it is suited to readers of all 
shades of opinion, and lovers of the controversial school will have 
of good and some of rather questionable spiritual 


A Brigr History OF THE ART OF STENOGRAPHY: with a pro- 
New System of Phonetic Short-hand. By William Up- 
am, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 
This volume opens to our mind new suggestions as to the capa- 
bility and value of the stenographic art. Whether the new and 
ingenious inventions of this expert author have added anything of 
practical worth to the system of phonography of Pitman, improved 
by Graham and others, we are not prepared to determine. We 
know that Pitman is difficult enough to learn for ordinary students, 
Many of Mr. Upham's contrivances, in the latter portion of the 
book, seem to us to involve additional labor. We make, however, 
no claim to speak authoritively. It is a book that will be sought 
by those interested in this art. 


Two Goop ScHoo. Historigs,— We refer to Thalheimer’s 
General History (pp. 355), Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., and to 
Swinton’s Outlines (pp. 498), Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
The book of Thalheimer’s is a resumé of the author’s larger works. 
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It is beautifully gotten up, and is furnished abundantly with maps, 
illustrations, summaries, and indexes. We have examined the 
book carefully, and are of opinion that it is very well adapted for 
use in our higher schools and academies throughout the country. 

Swinton’s book has rather more of freshness, is of larger com-< 
pass, and is more fully furnished with maps, etc, It gives more 
attention to social life, and to literature and art. It is also more 
positive in its expressions of opinion, and is, on the whole, adapted 
toa more mature grade of students. It is well provided with 
illustrations and summaries, and is altogether a very fine specimen 
of the modern, wide-awake, well gotten-up text-book. Happy 
the young people who are permitted to learn their first facts and 
principles of history with the aid of such instruments. We do 
not mean to give the preference to either of these books. We 
mean only that the latter is more comprehensive than the former. 
But they are both most excellent text-books. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Tue Story or Our Country.—The success of this charming 
little history has been such that the publishers, Messrs. Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., issue the third edition in season for the coming hol- 
idays. They have also prepared a school edition of the book, at 
the reduced price of one dollar. This is in all respects equal to 
the more costly style, lacking only the elegance of binding which 
is given to the holiday edition. Teachers, parents, and children 
who seek a beautiful, and at the same time sensible present for 
their young friends, can find nothing more desirable. 


— Our Gold Mine is the title of an illustrated story of American 
Baptist Missions in India, covering the whole time of our work 
there to the early part of the present year. It is written by Mrs. 
Ada C. Chaplin, in a sparkling style, and is intended for every 
Sunday-school library, mission circle, and family. It abounds in 
anecdotes and choice reading for the missionary concert, and is 
the first attempt to embody our glorious mission-history in a 
book for the young. Cloth, 400 pp. Price $1.25. Sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of price by the publisher, W. G, Corthell, Mission 
Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Bryan’s Electric Belts 


(PATENTED) 


Will positively cure all cases of Nervous Debility and Pre- 
mature Decay. ‘These are the 


ONLY ONES INVENTED 


CONTENTS 
“GOOD TIMES,” 


CuLtur 
States for the 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—At, all times, Men or EpuCATION AND 
to take subscribers in the New-England 
acyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition 
(American reprint). Te men of energy and good addr 
liberal terms will be given, with permanent employment an 


and patented in the United States, and endorsed by the 
Medical profession. Price, Ten Dollars. 
Acents Address 
HENRY M. MALOY, Genl. Agt., 
147th Bast-15th St., N. Y. CITY. 


FIVE CENTURIES. 
“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ries’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. MEvErs, Creston, Jowa. 
Send 25 Cents for a copy to 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 
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A New Era in the Line of 
Blackboard Rubbers. 


An Eraser that is Cheap, Neat, Convenient, 
Durable, and Dustless, 


, Teachers and pupils will be rejoiced to welcome an inven- 
tion that is destined to supersede all those clumsy, dusty, 
worthless Erasers that have so long been a source of annoy- 
ance in the school-room, 

Superintendents and Directors will be glad to be able to 
procure an article that is cheap, tasty, and durable. 
All will be convinced, by a single trial, of the superiority 
of the CLimax over every other Eraser in the market. 
Send 15 cents for sample. 
G. CURTIS, Sole Manufacturer, 


CORRY, PENN. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Series of Practical Articles Contributed 
to Tue Journat by A. F, Blaisdell. 


1, II, Goldsmith (2 articles) ; Jan. 1s, and Feb. 19, 1876. 
rit Gray; Nov. 23, 1876. 
V. bhakeepeare (2 articles); Dec. 23, 1876, and 
eb. 
VI. Addison; March 15, 1877. 
VIL. Burne ; April 26, 
VILL. Longfellow ; June 7, 1877. 
1X, Proposed Course fa English Literature ; 
12,1 77: 
x. Text-Books in English Literature; Aug. 
30, 1877. 
XI. Bacon; S 
XII. Outlines 


2t (eow) 


27, 1877. 
the "stuay of the “Mer- 
chant of Venice”; Oct. 25, 1877. 
A few numbers of Tue Journat, containing these articles, 


can be had at our Pri ts each; $1.00 for 
the series. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. erty 

F Address T. W. BICKNELL, 

” 26 Hawley St., Boston. 


Vo.l NOVEMBER. No.4. 


Day-School and Parish Recreations: 
Messages of Christmas Snow. | Three Sa 
How Zeus Became King Little Folks’ Talk 
The Christmas Welcome. New Year’s Greeting. 
The First Christmas Carol. | Grandmothers. 
Santa Claus and Mother- | The New Year. 

Goose Children. 
Sunday-School Exercises. 

The Mountains of the Bible. | Five B’s: A Recitation for 
The Christmas Story. Five Girls and Five Boys. 
Mission Department. 

Christmas Dialogue for Mis- 

sion-Circles. 
otes. 
Temperance Entertainments. 
Down With the Des “Tramp, Travp, Tramp.” 
A Song of Right 
Moike’s Temptation. Notes. 
The Temperance Sheep. 


(a The price of ‘‘ Goop Timzs” is One Dollar per year ; 
Fifteen Cents single number. 
Subscribers, contributors, and friends will address 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


HE MONTHLY READER. 


‘Yo supply ademand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beauti a illustrated, carefully graded in sizle, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It ready awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a single number. Sample fora 3-cent a. 

‘Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 
am tf 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Two Patents “x° Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackbeard. Both the above are per- 
fect in their operation, and ev School in the land should 
be with them. Send for circular to H. H. BUR. 
RINGTON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. “Also proprietor of 
the Silver-Medal Blackboards. 

(~ Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott’ s,) descriptive name 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
9: John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agen. 2 


Christmas Eve. 
Best Use of Five Dollars. 


choice territory. For further particulars, apply to FRANK 
RIVERS, General Agent for New England, 28 School 
Street, Boston. 140 tf 


Agents ror NROSS &: 
Wanted VRESCENT. 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks ; 

home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—Christian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of The Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals. 
Richly illustrated. The deck millions need now. 
Wanted instantly, 3000 A 's on + 4 liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD B HERS, Publishers, 


309 Main 8t.. Springfield, Mass. 124 
tionery Package in the world. 


TAKE 
It contains 18 sheets of pa- 


largest and best selling Sta- 
per, 1 8 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 


of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable pow Bet, Co 


wit 


post-paid, Scts. 5 
Agents). BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
articles to one. LLOYD 
| WELV used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
ing Machi 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting an 
eyes, buttons, — blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
coining money, and say it is the best selling article out. Sam- 
ple ‘25 cents; Six for $8. Extraordinary inducements to 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
75 cts. 
Eighty pages, 21x35 cm. Spaces multiples of millims. 
amination, Summary, Remarks, &c. 
is7 tf A. S. McRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 
New Vertical and Horizontal Lanterns 
WITH ALL ATTACHMENTS. 
Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
120 (4M) 


+h $i. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 

COMBINATION. Can be 

Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewi -. 

heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 

Agents. Send fora sample half-dozen, and canvass your 

SIX of the LLOYD NATION 

METRIG SCHOOL REGISTER, } 

Printed heads for Punctuality, Regularity, 

Apparatus for Projection. 
EDUCATIONAL SLIDES a Specialty. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


portment, Ex- | A 


Tue ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to “ the 
true, the good, and the beautiful’’ in elocutionary litera- 
ture. It aims to be first-class in every particular. 

Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of all 
times appear in its pages, and every number contains at 
least one choice original piece, composed expressly for the 
purposes of elocution. 


“ Ev piece is a gem, and the magazine is elegant! 
taal ob fine, smooth paper. We heartily commend this 

Toast to all who appreciate literary culture, and the treas- 

ures of our English tongue.’’—CAristian Statesman, Mil- 

‘*Il am pleased with its choice selections and beautiful 

raphical appearance. It will surely secure a large cir- 


t 
4 The 


culation among teachers and lovers of literature. 
members of literary and reading clubs will find on its pages 
just such matter as is suited to increase the interest and ele- 
vate the tone of their Exuis, Supt. 
Hamilton (O.) Public Schools, and Sec. Ohio State Board 
of Examiners. 

** Permit me to say that I consider your selections better 
than any that I find in the various compilations now before 
the public. Your type, and form of page are excellent.”’ 
—Mosss T. Brown, A.M., Professor of Oratory at Tult’s 

1 


Taken all in all, it occupies an almost undisputed place 
—it has no pe in its chosen line.”—University Reporter, 
Iowa State University. 

‘This magazine should be in the possession of every 
teacher and scholar the United States.” — /ndependent 
Stat »C d, 

Price of subscription 


H 
r.so.a year; single copy, 25 cents. 
Specumen number sent free stage on receipt ot 15 cts. 
Address THE ATH ENEUM, 
Springfield, iil. 
G@ Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 
Subscriptions may begin with any number. Back num- 
bers always to be had on application. 146b 


P. H. RODEN, 
TAILOR, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, 
Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 
THE STANDARD, UNRIVALED 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
Permanent BLACK Writing Ink, 


Also, Copying & Colored Inks, Writing-Pluids, &o. 
(133 e M) 111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Poertnente Address 
“Amer. Educational Union,” 131 Broadway, New- 
York, Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


NOW READY, 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. {14, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with Preceding Numbers........Nothing repeated......--- Price per Number, 


30 cents. 


Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a, sample to 
P, GARRETT & CO.. Publishers 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on 


t of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. EB, Journal of 


Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. Author. . Pr 
Stories of Childhood. 4to. Illus. ° - ° - Sarah Doudney. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. $« 50 
ungle, Peak, and Plain. ° . - - - Gordon Stables, M D. 1 50 
cing a Boy. 12m0, pp. 244. - - Chas. Dudley Warner. Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 1 50 
School History of France. Iilus. Pp. 371. - - J. J. Anderson. Clark & Maynard. 125 
Science of Elocution. 32mo, pp. 388. - - - oe Hamill. Nelson & P’ illips. 1 50 
The Life and Words of Christ. 2 vols. ° ° - C. Geike, D.D. D. Appleton & Co. 8 00 
About Old Story Tellers. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt. - - Donald G. Mitchell. Scribner, Armstreng & Co. 2 00 
American Cottage Homes. 4to. Illus Palliser. A. J Bicknell & Co. 00 
Compendium of ‘Penmanship. ato. Illus. - D.T. Ames. 00 
The House in the Glen. . ° - ° - * Robert Carter & Bros. 125 
uvenile Speaker. 16mo, pp. 128. - - - - Kavanagh. Dick & Fitzgerald. 50 

ang - - Hattie T. Griswold. A M 125 
eart. - - ames A. Moore. 5° 
wath Me. - - - - Rev. H. F. Lyte. & Shepard. 2 00 
Nearer my God to Thee. 4to, cloth. Illus. - - Sarah F. Adams. ro ~ 2 vo 
Ballads of Bravery. 4to, - - Geo. M. Baker. 3 50 
Ballads of Home 4to, gold. 4 “ “ “ 
Ballads of Beauty. 4to, gold. - ° - 3 
ZEsop’s Fables. 100 illus. ato, gold. - B. Rundell. . 3 
Each and All. 16mo. - - Jane Andrews. 00 
Bok. Illus - - - Aldrich. Jas. R. Osgood & Co 10> 
The Rose. Illus. - - - weil. 1 50 
The River Path. Illus. - - Whittier bad 1 §0 
The Boys ot - Geo. Routledge & Sons. 175 
The inal Robinson Crusoe. - 5 
Lily at Her Grandmamma’s. - - - Barker. 50 
Lily’s Drawing-R - - 1 50 
Poet’s Corner. Red-line” edition. - - - Bellew. 4 00 
Further Adventures of Roland. - bed 125 
Our Little Sunbeam’s Picture-Book. - - - + Garrett. ‘ se $1.50; 1 00 
Contem Art in Europe. - - - - Benjamin. Harper & Bros. 3 50 
Our Chi Songs. - - - - 1 50 
What He Cost Her. - - - - Payn. “ 
Question Book, 1878. - - Nelson & Phillips. 20 
Boy’s Pocket Library. 2 vols. - - - - - “ ch 60 
Illustrated Historical Sketches. - - - - Myrtle. ¥ 1 50 
Life in Danbury. New edition. ° - - ad Bailey. Lee & Shepard. 50 
Battles at Home. - - - - Darling. 1 co 
In the World. - “ 1 00 
Cast Away in the Cold. - - - Hayes. “ “ 195 
Gdiden Hair. - - - Wraxhall. 1 00 


To the Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 

61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. r9th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
i Scientific, Biblical, Prepara School. For cata- 
ogues ress Lucius H. Bucsee, D.D., Prest. 82 22 
OSTON UNIVERSITY, Eight Colleges and Schools. 
beth Address the Registrar, 


Gepparp SEMINARY, Sarre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanny Prrast, Principal. 80 zz 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 xz 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 


PATTEN. 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Previdence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 20th. For cathlogues apply to Rev. Wm. Dovctas. 


YSTICO VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with th instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 


W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. ee 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 
RURY COLLEGE, Sprin Mo., for both sexes ; 
Notnal sources of study; ex 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLL Gr OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC. 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal etc., 
address the President, Gzoxcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. 


M4BIEtT4 COLLEGE, M Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the President, I. W. Anprews. 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vi. 
S has advantages for Classical train’ 
ing. Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 70 22 
COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfieia 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stesains, A.M. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Winter Term 
Dec. 5th. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
lish, Commercial, Scientific, College-Preparatory, Ari, 


En 
ee Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 Rev N. A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes bes: 
of instruction. Address N. Luavanworts, A.M., Princ. 


UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. rlaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Cha ior. Medical Cellege—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are nized in the months 
of February and March, which may ttended 4 special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Paintin 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, eee designed for Te: 
ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and Au For A aauals and other informa- 
tion. apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 
W UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


Publisher's Notes. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, announce 
some exceedingly valuable and interesting books, 
to be published before the close of the year. 
Among them are Bryant’s “Flood of Years,” 
illustrated by the artist-engraver W. J. Linton ; 
Frothingham’s “ Life of Gerrtt Smith,” the well- 
known philanthropist ; “ How Shall the Nation 
Regain Prosperity?” by David A. Wells; Ma- 
zade’s “Life of Count Cavour;” Proctor’s 
“ Myths and Marvels of Astronomy,” etc ; and a 
long list of books for young people, suitable for 
Christmas gifts. Send for descriptive list, and 
Putnam’s Library Companion: 182 sth Avenue, 
New York. 


ALL readers of the British Poets will peruse the 
announcement of Thomas Y. Crowell, 744 Broad- 
way, New York, with special delight. It is a 
marvel how standard books of the character of 
these published by Mr. Crowell, issued in admi- 
rably clear type, and in durable and attractive 
bindings, can be furnished for the low price of 
one dollar per volume. 

These books are just suited to the wants of all 
students of English literature in our colleges 
and schools, and for private reading acd study. 
We are glad to announce that further authors will 
be added soon, among them Shakespeare’s W orks. 
Be sure and ask for Crowell’s Edition of the 
British Poets. 

Our readers will be pleased to notice the new 
advertisement of Messrs. Kelley, Piet & Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., in this number of THz JourRNAL. 
They are the publishers of that well-known and 
valuable series of Readers by Prof. M. A. Newell, 
principal of the Maryland State Normal School, 
and Prof. Wm. R. Creery, late City Supt. of 
Baltimore. These books are excellently graded 
and arranged, and the selections are entirely free 
from any sectional or sectarian bias, and are of a 
high tone, and embrace a useful variety of sub- 
jects and styles of literature suited to school-room 
drill in reading. They also publish Grammar 
and Primary School Spellers ; Irving’s Series of 
School Catechisms,—an excellent series of books, 
and should be better known to American teachers. 


Send for catalogue. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the American News Company, 
of Elisworth’s new and improved series of Writing 
Books in Reversible Form. They are worthy of 
the careful examination of all teachers of pen- 
manship in the schools of the country. These 


teaching practical penmanship. Mr. Ellsworth 
was the first to introduce the reversible form of 
writing-books, and has been one of the promi- 
nent leaders of improvements in practical pen- 
manship. Send to the American News Company 
for samples. ° 

There is a field for some good men to act as 
agents for this series, 


A. S. CLARK, 66 Nassau Street, New York, 
buys and sells second-hand books and magazines. 
There is hardly a teacher in the land who has not 
many books that he doesn’t need, that, if sold to 
Mr. Clark, would enable bim to purchase new 
ones that he does want. Mr. Clark can be re- 
lied upon as a man who does his business in a 
strictly honorable way. 

Send him a list of the second-hand books you 
want to dispose of, and receive his price-list of 
books he has on hand in return. His stock com- 
prises many rare and valuable old books in every 
department, which are not readily obtained else- 
where. 


No more suitable holiday present can be made 
by pupils to their school than a set of Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s Collection of Electric Instruments, 58 
pieces, for $55. Apply to Curt M. Meyer, 14 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York, 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who have 
been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
tric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weakness and 
y- Book and Journal, with information worth thou- 
sands, mailed free. Address Putvarmacner GALVANIC 
Co., New York City. 130 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free” on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8S. CLARE, 
DEALER IN 
New, Shop-worn, and Second-hand School Books, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
BACK NOS. Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 

Commissions for the purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 

Books carefully executed. Catalogues upon application. 


CAUTION. 


The public are hereby cautioned that I am the Patentee 
and owner of the Trade-mark for 


Paoli Electro-Voltaic Chain Belts; 


that I am not now, nor have I manufactured any since 
1876; and no one has from me any authority for manufac, 
turing them. All sold as such are FRAUDULENT, and 
an imposition. 

145 tf J. BRYAN, M.D. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE... Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. RuGGuigs, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
Sec’y, Boston. 


P4CrFIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


GBEFFIELD scl IFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 
U OF CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical or circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parpmgs, 426 East 26th street. 
ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. ot Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


W =*Sst NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 
_ Providence, R. I. The most practical institution ol 
leorsing @ the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 Zz I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 


Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
or ci address 
1122 CHARLES A. MORRY, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 az 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
At Worcasrer. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. Principal. $5 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


course of study two years. A Special and 
May. ‘ y 


Advanced 
2 ; of students. Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGMAM, MASS. 
ext Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination S 6. 
54 Address, ELLEN HYDE, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


Grats NORMAL SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 5 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annie E. Jonnson, Principal. 101 22 


ACADEMY. 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 

Send for catalogue to Rev. GAnngtT, Princ. 

ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 

Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 

tages. Address Cuarcas C. Bracpon, Principal. 4622 


MAFLewoup INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beantiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 

superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 1242 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Macitr, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 
(TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Unien. 

Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
W SLLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesiey, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 

Apa L. Howarp, President. 3 95 
W EATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 

pore Fall Term begins Sept. 

or catalogue, containing terms, apply to LLEN 

M. Hasxe.t, ‘Principal. 106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams, Prepares for in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


BAERE ACADEMY, Vt., has two de nts, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. SpauLDInG, Principal. 


CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oak-| ef 


land, Cal. Rev. Davip McC urs, Ph D., Prin. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 

Clasial, Scientific, Basiuess, Mikiary 

Preparatery, and 

sexes from three to 

students received in al) 
pper Department. ™ 

C Well endowed, thorough, 

and 
catalogues address J. T. Eowarps, D.D., Prine. 


pper, accommodate pupils of 


NUMERAL CARDS, 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 


books are thought to be a great improvement in 


id) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, ono 
or THOMPSON, Brown & Co., 23 Hawiey treet. 


Ereriss AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 


idence, R.1. New building, Laborat 
Military Drill; fifteen experie Teachers Bus: 
ness, Scien Schools, or College. For Catalogue ad 
owry & Gorp, Principals, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westrie_p, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


O° CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three ful! 
courses in Norma/, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 
charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
a. OGDEN, Pnincipals, Worthington, Franklin Co., 
a 


87 
American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVE. NEW YORE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 2sth. 


opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P. M., 
at Educational Parlor and General Depot for American 
Kindergarten MaTERIAL, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Model Kindergarten 


OCTOBER 24d, and the 


NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR RINDERGARTNERS, 
November 1st, 1877, 
AT 9 West 28rH StreET, New YorK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAU 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BELTE, | Principals 
(Authors of the “‘ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 


of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
the first propagators of the 
For many years he was con- 
jucation in Washington, where 
orts were unceasingly devoted te the Kin 
cause, 


Mrs. Marta Kraus-Bortte is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twent 
ears in Germany, England, and America. Says Miss 
Mrs. RAUS is the first authority upon the 
subject. ithout referring to_her previous eminent success 
in England and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever Mrs Kraus writes, 
especially upon the training of Kindergartners.”’ 136 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, ‘Yroy, N.Y. 

Catalogue free. 115 22 


Prof. Joun Kraus isa 
weg-Froebel School, and one 
indergarten in this coun 
nected with the Bureau of 


iege or en 
catalogues addrem Baws. F. Mus A.M.. Principal, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


N ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
STANDARD GREEK TEXT-BOOKS. 


er’s Demosthenes de Corona. $:. 
Tyler's Demosth. Olynthiacs & Philippics. $1.50. 
Wagner's Plato's Apology and Crito. $1.25. 
Wagner's Plato’s Phaedo, $1.50. 
Mather’s Electra of Sophocles. $1.50. 
Mather’s Selections from Herodotus. $1.00. 
Felton's Selections from Greek Historians. $32.00. 


Samples to Teachers for one-half the above prices 
TRACT SOCIETY 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 
THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


The Bible Text-Book. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, R. F. CUMMIN 
Secretary, | Agent, ” 


23 Franklin Street. 


UNIVERSE OF LANGUAGE. 


Uniform Notation and Classification of Vowels for all han 
guages. By the late G ATSON, Esq., of Bos- 


Gaorcs 
‘wn, Edited, with Essays on the Proposed Changes in our 
Language, and The Spelling be E. H. 
author of ** Is our Republic a Failure?’ etc. Cloth ex- 
tra 28 pp Price $1.50, 

A BOOK WHICH EVERY TEACHER 

SHOULD READ AND STUDY. 

Sr Ready Dec. 10. For sale by all Booksellers. 

AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Pudlishers, 


145 27 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


Loeckwoon, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By MRS. L. B. MONROE. 
Fully Illustrated. 26mo. Cloth, unique. $1.50. 
*,* This volume has been used in schools, with marked 
success, as a text-book and as a reading-book for class use. 
It will also be found very serviceable by teachers who are 


accustomed to read to their pupils. Every teacher should 
examine it. 138 tf 


& PHILLIPS, 


805 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Publish the following books by Emily Huntington Miller: 


KIRKEWOOD LIBRARY, 


Consisting of five volumes in a box, 12mo. Illus....$5.50. 
Sold singly as follows: 


Summer Days at Kirkwood..........$1.25 
The Bear's Dem 1:00 
Uncle Dick’s Legacy 1.00 
Fighting the Enemy .................. 1.25 
A Year at Riverside........ +++ 1.00 
We also have, by same author, 
Royal Road to Fortune. I!lus. iamo....... $1.50. 


Send for Catalogue. 


SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papsr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 zz 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


EY BAIRD and CO. 


HENRY CAR 
810 Walnut St., PHILA. ’ 


3. 
Carey's Principles of Social Science, 3; vols.. 10 a4 


ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


UST PUBL’ 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S Great Work on Conjuring, 


425) The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How te 
Mure +s 1450 and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, author of 
Qualitative Chemical ** Modern Magic.” Illustrated with diagrams and cuts. 
Educational Toys:.| :. 
Magic Squares and Mosaic Tablets, Curious Pus-| = & = 
ales in the Properties of Numbers, adapted for use in Fam-| & < bi 
ilies and Schools. An assortment of numbers in squares of | 9 
very heavy paper board, for the production of all kinds of 3 | 
‘Magic Squares,” with full explanations and directions. 
Very useful and entertaining to a mathematical miud. 2 > 3 m 
Sent by mail for 7p conte. * Re = 
ILTON BRADLEY & CO., > = 
146 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. é Q 
LDREDGE & BROTHER, HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


17 North Seventh St., PHILA. 
Desire to call attention of Teachers to 
Wilson’s Elementary Algebra. Price $1.25. 


The present work is the result of an effort to produce an 
Elementary Algebra suited to the wants ot classes commenc- 
ing the study. It has been prepared by one who for years 
has felt the need of just such a book, and is the fruit of 
long experience in the school-room. We believe this to be 
the best work for deginaers that has yet been published. 


\ \ J J. GILBERT Publisher, 

e ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary.......+++« $ | The five books to Teachers 
Common School. 1.50 | for examination for $3.50; but 
Counting-house.. 3.00] only in reply to requests ac- 

Lectures $1.00. Key 2.00 | companied by the money. 
pecial terms for introduction. 11422 


ENRY HOYT, i 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 12 
Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 

Five Problems: State aad Religion. By Rev. Will C. 
Woop, A.M, Important to every Supt. and Teacher. 
1. State and the Sabbath ; 2. State and the Church; 3. State 
and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. State Institutions. 


400 pages. $1.50. 
Select Notes, Rev. F. N. Petovset and 250 best 


Auth T 878. $1.25. 

Full list cated 112 22 

“ELLY, PIET & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Creery’s Primary Boats. 35 cts. 
Creery's Grammar-School Spelier. 60 cts. 
Creery’s Catechism of U. S. History. 50 cts. 
Newell & Creery’s Series of ers. 
Virginia Military Inst. Series of Mathematics. 
Kerney’s Catechism of U. 8. History. 25 cts. 
Kerney’s (Irving’s) School Catechism. 
A Series of Latin School Classics. 

*.* Full catalogues sent on appl!cation. 


( FORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 

French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 

; Consisting of importations from 
F LoreNnce, 
Mian, Turin, &c. 


144¢ 


Paris, 
Maprip 


205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the fellowing books 
by subscription : 
Oar First Hundred Years. : vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 


All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Sumrer, 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. ooo Ills...... 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Dems. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... 4.00 


In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


N TIBBALS and SONS, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Till the lst of January 
We will sell our immense stock of Theological, Sunday- 
school, and Holiday Books, as well as books of every kind 
desirable for Libraries and general reading, at greatly re- 
duced prices. Also Mr, Hammond's new book on the 
Conversion of Children, for Agents only. Send for 
particulars, or $1 oo for sample, and for special Catalogue. 


PUBLISHING CO., 
. _ 19 Murray Street, New York, 
Maury’s 


— PUBLISH — 
Geographies 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetica, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 


Pynchon’s Chemical Physics....... 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ...........- e 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 


McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 
Full list of Publications sent on application, 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Scoot anp Text-Booxs : 


Goold Brown’s Series of English Grammars. 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atki n’s G t’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


R WORTHINGTON New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 


104 22 


Salm-Salm. Cloth $1.50 
ial Cor. clo 7 

Disonses. By Dr. 


ia and its Kindred 
Pree. ‘Hall (author * How to Live Long,’ etc.) Cl. 1.50 


TEXT-BOOKS 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES, POLYTECHNIC IN. 
STITUTIONS, &¢., & 
Agriculture,’ Assaying, Astronomy, Bridges, 
Bookkeeping, Chemistry, Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Engineering, Metallurgy, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Resistance of Materials, Ship Building, 
Steam Engine, Ventilation, Weights, Measures, 

&c., &c., at wholesale and retail, by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, N. Y., 
Publishers of Scientific Text-Books and Practical Works. 
Full Descriptive Catalogues gratis. 146 


A Great Success! 
HLOQUENCE, 


For Recitation and Reading. 
By CHAS. D, WARNER. 


A Collection of Elegant Extracts in Prose and Verse, 
Sor a complete School Speaker. 


The Press praise it; Teachers recommend it; Scholars 
take it Every mail brings orders for it. 

Price $1.50. 12mo0, extracloth, Sold by all Booksellers, 
Sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


EDSON C. EASTMAN, Publisher, 


144 4 (eow) CONCORD, N. H. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


These Bibles contain, in addition to the authorized Text, 
with 50,000 references: 


I. THE BIBLE STUDENT’S HELPER: com 

ing Notes on the Old Testament — Notes eon the New 
Testament — Miracles recorded in the Old Testament— 
Parables recorded in the Old Testament — Miracles of 
Our Lord— Parables of Our Lord — Names and Titles of 
Our Lord — Prophecies relating to Christ—Special Prayers 
found in Scripture—Harmony of the Gospels— Missionary 
Journeys of the Apostle Paul—The Apostle Paul’s Voyage 
y e 

rom 


to Rome—Jewish Sects, Parties, etc.—Chronol 

Old Testament—The Divided Monarchy—Gen 

Adam to Jacob—Supposed Chronology of the Acts and 
Epistles— Geography and Topography of Palestine— Natural 
History of Scripture—Ethnology of Bible Lands—Historic 
Summary—Symbols used in the Bible—Tables of Weights 
and Measures, and Time and Money—The Jewish Year. 
Il. AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE. III. CRU- 
DEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. IV. DIC- 
TIONARY OF SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 
WITH THEIR PRONUNCIATION AND MEAN- 
INGS. 12 SCRIPTURE MAPS. 

The above Notes and Tables have been compiled ex- 
pressly for this Series, and embody the results of the most 
recent and authentic research of Biblical Scholars. All has 
been carefully verified, andit is believed that nothing has 
been omitted that can be desired in a Teacher’s Bible. 


For List of Prices, apply to yonr Bookseller, or to 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


144.¢ 42 Bleecker St., New York. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By Henry 
MoRLBY, lessor of English Literature at University 
College.... $4.50. 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Brarp, D.D.... «+++ 

German-English and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary $1.75. 

French-English and English-French Diction- 
BY 1.75- 

A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 
Plates by R. P. Luircu......- $2.50. 

A Coarse of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 
P. Leitcu 2.50. 
Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lertcu. With 24 

Colored Plates 2.50. 

Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. .......$1.50. 

Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical..........-$1.25. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s. 

Serigs A. FLORAL AND VeGeTABLe Forms. 

Mopgt Drawine. 

C. Lanpscars Drawinc. 

D. Ficure Drawine. 

ANIMAL Drawinec, 

Each Series can be had in12 Parts, $0 25 each; or one 
Vol., cloth, price$s 50. The Parts may be had separately, 
The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 

CraiG- Knox $1.00. 


Euclid. Edited by Prof. M.A. ......++-$0.75. 
Send for Catalogue. 137 


ANUAL 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
also of Microscopes of all hinds and descriptions, 
Sent to any Teacher’s address, on receipt of stamp. 
G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 


Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed.... 


Mention the “* National Journal.’ 135m 
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A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book ; have 
already ordered 212 copies.” 


SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS 


There certainly has never before appeared a book of musical 
instruction and beautiful music, so complete in all its depart- 
ments, as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 cts.; 
$7.5 0a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


This is the title of a new sacred song that is becoming 
widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well sung. 
Price 35 cents. 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
The new volume, beginning with October number, will 
excel any of the preceding in every particular. Send stamp 
for full particulars for the new year, and pree/ that the 
Visitor * does actually give over $20 for $1.50." 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, —_ and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 

13 eow 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


collection i in One, Two, 
Course. 
Cents. 


A Complete Elementary 
Sample Copy by 


Happy Hours, 

A popular collection of with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Academies &c. 

Sample by Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students. 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
a ise easily and delightfully in one year.—AMilton. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE’S SERIES OF 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 

With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 

The following works are ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo, cloth, 4%4-mor,: each $2.25. 
Homer’s Iliad, hon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 

St. John. 1amo, cloth, 4-mor.: each $2.75. 
Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 
CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Or NICHOLS & HAL 
32 Bromfield oe BOSTON, MASS. x 
*,* Descriptive Cata of C. DaSitver & Sons’ othe 
valuable Publications ed free upon tion to eithes 
of the above addresses. 131] 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
Teachers Help published. The g Biogra- 
phy, Mythology, etc., etc., of the lessons fully treated in 
separate departments. Its lessons are most he)pfol 
and inspiring. Its editorial departments are exceed- 
ingly popular. Will be taken examined. $1.50 
per year,—less than 

A POSTAGE STAMP 

for each Sunday. In clubs of five or more, $1.25 each. 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 


A new eight-page paper for the pupil, entirely devoted tothe 
lesson. out each Twice the size of 
the ordinary lesson-leaf. Same price. early the size of 
Quarterlies, at about one-third their price. 

Tarms:—Single copy, 9 cents year; 100 copies, $9.00 
per year ; 100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Illustrated paper for Primary Classes for Four 
Sundays in each month. 
Terms :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 
Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago. 
MERITS! 
ri rom up- 
ward. S. S. School Cards; Chridtmas Wonder 
Box’’; Perforated Card; F. -colored papers Shadows- 
on-the-Wall. New Game: “ Nice and Naughty” (/ud/ 
of fun and laughter). Price 45 cts. (by mail, 45 cts.) 80 
tterns for Wood-splint Fa: Work, 20 cte. ; 250 Splints, 
socts., postpaid. J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield st., 4 
hers the onder- elegant 


Teac d see ”—just 
for Xmas present to children. 144 c (eow) 


$66 A WEEK your Terms and a $5 out 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL* OF ‘EDUCATION. 


Publishers. Publishers. 


LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pudlishers,| New-England Educational Agency 


ARMSTRONG & CO.’s 


J B. 
Invite attention to the Series of 
WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. P UBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books : 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00. 

Universal & Critical Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. $1.25. Guyot’s Ser 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. $2.00. Sh 
Cooley’s 


Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. $1.75. 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. $1.00. | GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. 60 cents. 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 cents. They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very full 
pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the above-| For information and terms of introduction, call upon o: 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


named books, in the opinion of our most distinguished edu- 


—— 


Publishers. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Addick’s Elementary French. 


An elementary practical book for learning the Freach 
language. By Mrs. Appicks. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents, 


Kirkham’s Grammar. 


Eng'ish Grammar for the use of Schools. By Samugt 
KirkKHAM. 1amo, 60 cents. 


American School Primer. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Something New and Cood: 


THE MODEL COPY ~ BOOKS. 
Complete in Six Numbers, with Sliding Copies, 


“ The ‘natural method’ of teaching Penmansh!p has at 
last been discovered.” 
“We shall now be to blame if we turn out poor penmen.” 
“The principles are so simple that Teachers need no 
longer despair of learning or teaching them.” 
Cc. E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN, 


117 State St., Chicago, Il. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. Illustrated. 1s2mo, stiff covers, 10 cents. cators, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest; ,.g 23 Hawley 8St., BOSTON 
| S. BARNES & CO OBERT S. DAVIS & CO =n == AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 

Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith 
For information, address the Publishers. 


PUBLISHE 

The Franklin | Series of Readers. 

By George 8. Hullard and L. J. Campbell 
The Analytical Readers. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 

MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MacVicar. 

Campbell's Conaiee Bistery of the U. 8. 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes 


The atonal Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. Cam 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 | Sea ae ae ich’s Hi f United States. 
Sample for Teachers. ( & HEATH, Boston. Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 By Charies A’ Goodrich and W H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improv Records. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar. By J.C. Barth 
WAREHOUSE, Goodwin's New Greek Reader. ¥ caging The eaf. Music.) 
Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Lg a Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
111 and 113 Wiliam Street, NEW YORK. Geometry. by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” phies. Macmillan & Bi Educational Catalogne Klisworth System of Penmanshi and Book 
General Agent for New England, Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. Sent bee by mall on sualies ~ keeping. By H. W. Ellswort 
| H.M. CABLE, 38 Bromfeld St, Boston. | Goodwin's ark GF. Harvard Ex. Papers (70) MACMILLAN & CO. | whi: WARE'® 47 Frankin BOSTON. 
Mason's Masic, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. SON, 
‘BUTLER & CO., “HOMP 
ARPER & BROTHERS 23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


J. H. POTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 
NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & 


W YORK, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eat n & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Franklin Square, NE 


PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. | P= 


Books. 
Ceurse. 


New Readers and 8pellers. ’ 
Goodrich’s Pictorial D. & 8.’s 
Butler’s History of the United States.| Net price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts, | Bartholomew's Drawing ‘ 
Bingham’s Bartholomew's Primary Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Oxford's Geology. Net price for Exchange,. . . . 37 cts. Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Scholars panion. ’s School G h Sete Composition Books. Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Coppee’s and Harper's ool Geography. Crosby's Gree es. 
Smith's Grammar; &c, &c., &c. anson’s Latin Course. Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, Magill’s French Course. Biadbury's Elements of Geometry & Trigonom 
NEW EDITION FOR 1877 Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. Net price for Introduction, . . 94 | Wilson’s Punctuation. Eaton's 
: ; Exchange,. . * . 75 cts. Descri with rates of in Eaton's High School Arithmetic, 
JUST PUBLISNED Neat price for Exchange, ptive Catalogue, 


New American Arithmetics. Ver tor 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 


New-England Agents: jG. E. WHITTEMORE, Address A. C. STOCKIN, Box 4374. oha 
{i Cc. WHITE, Agent for New England, Gen’! New-England A ee eh Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 104 22 41 Franklin St. BOSTON, Mass. | A. S. MANSON, 32 St. Boston. 104 28 THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


| PRANG & CO., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Frankliu St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. Wattar SmiTu, general 
supervisor of Drawing im the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 


Eclectic Educational Series. 
PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, POPULAR, 


The new and standard text-books of the Eclectic Edu~ 
cational Series are published in attractive and durable 
style, and are furnished at the lowest practicable prices. 
The Eclectic Educational Series represents the most 
recent and popular advances in educational methods; 
the authors are practical teachers of acknowledged ability, 
and of large and varied experience; and the books stand 
the test of the school-room, as evidenced by their long-con- 
tinued use where adopted. The Eclectic Series includes 


LARK & MAYNARD, New York. READY, 


WHITNEY'S German_Dictionary. 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, | Sq. samo; $5.50 


By the Authors of HENRY HOLT & CO,, 25 BOND-ST., N. Y. 


“Graded Lessons in English.” Hye & HOUGHTON, New York, 


A sample copy sent to Teachers for 35 Cents. H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of ie Books. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, lectual A: 


Warren Colburn’s Intel rithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 


5 Barclay St., New York. | A Satchel Guide to Europe. families. Animals and plants represented in their natura’ B. P 
Standard Editi f Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, ‘arvey’s Graded-School Readers. 
ABRAM BROWN, T. T. BAILEY, Agt, Macaulay. Bacon, 1 and Carlyle. colors, and arranged for instruction with object-leseons. Chadd 


Knight’s American M 


56 Madison St, Chicago. 23 Franklin St, Bosten. | Dictionary of ‘the Bible. Ray's New Arithmetics. 
ON, REMSEN, Sond fon G. P. SONS, Ray's New Algebras. 
NEW VOR x, Ray's Higher Mathematics. 
"AND HAFFELFINGER, BLAKEMAN, Hart's German Classics for Students. (3 vols.) Schuyler’s Complete Alvebra. 
Putnam’s World’s 84. Se. Harvey's Language Lessons. 


Publish 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 


Cont'd to 18 

Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School. 

Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol.. 

Pere Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and 
ull list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


Harvey's English Grammars. 
Holbrook’s Normal Series of Grammars. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 


w Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Swinton’s Outlines of History; HELDON & COMPANY Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Roth's Shért Geography and Chart. NEW Venable’s United States History. 
Diehi’s Choice Reading Series. the Scheel Becks: Thatheimer's General History 
Swinton’s Geographies; full Common School course in two books.) Thalheimer’s Historical Series. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. Gray's Botanies ; &c &e Algebras and Higher Phys ead 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. Patterson’s Spelliers. Brown's Physiology Hygiene. 
For Now-Eagland States address Colton’s New hies. Norton’s Physics and Natural Philosophy. 


Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. 
Hooker's New 
Alden’s Science of Government. 


Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 


‘or terms and other information, address the Pub- 
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CCOWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| New Editions for 1877. 
| REDUCED PRICES! 


GEO B. DAMON, 


32 Cornhill, Boston. Duffet’s French Method, 


Duffet’s Fresuch Literature. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Andrew's Manual of the Constitution, 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Chemistry, and 


Warren’s New Geographies. By Agent for New England, Payne's School Supervision. 

Monroe’s and Franklin Street, Boston. Kiddle’s How to Teach. 

Hagar’s Mathematical happy possessor of Pore Lumiere, Magic Lantern er| \\/'LLIAM WARE & CO., 

Greene's : jor of Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in Successors to BREWER & TILESTON,| prices largely reduced, and exceptionally liberal terms on 

4 's Seri oo gimont every department of natural science. The 47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. supplies for first introduction into Schools. 

Liberal terms for introduction, and | “™¢* times the price of the book. The Franklin Readers ; Millard'e P dad Circelers on application. 

2 exchange for old Books in use. A portion of the work has already appeared in the W. £.| Walton's Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell's Probs.; af 

JAMES A. BOWEN, New-Englend A o Education. eal 8. ; VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Ww. examination, Post-| Senvey’s Goodrich’s History of the ©. 8.; Cincinnati and New York. 
FRANCIS BELDEN, Western LEE & SHEPARD, Outlines of English M. W. TEWKSBURY, 

25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. | 41-45 Franklin St, BOSTON. | Correspondence solicited. No. 8 ; 


\ V 
1 
| 
A Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
‘ 


